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where for them, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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-viting bribes, unworthy to rule. 
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m he Bacttic, A WEEELY RELIc- 
rj 10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe CoMPANY oF 


i( 


Pacrr10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
‘Directors for 1886 are: 


8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable: without Partility and without 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
etter, draft or express to THE Paciric, No. 7 


/ Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tux Paorric at once. 
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OUR HONOLULU LETTER. 


Your Masonic delegation, with their 
‘wives, their sisters, their cousins and 
their aunts,” have come, been “ dined 
and wined,” basked in royal favors, 
bathed at Waikiki in the “ purple sea,” 
stood enraptured on the dizzy crest of 
our famous Pali, rushed to our world-re- 
nowned volcano, Kilawea; have been fet- 
ed, feasted and banqueted by our people, 
and bitten by our blood-thirsty, cannibal- 
istic mosquitoes—all in a single week of 
time; and as I write are busy packing 
their well-filled note-books for their home- 
ward trip on the good ship Australia. 
Ouitd a number of this pleasant delega- 
tions including Grand Master Atkinson, 
like Us so well that they have decided to 
remain over until the sailing of another 
steamer. The liking is mutual, and we 
would gladly have retained the whole 
delegation. Our only fear is the mass 
of information (?) which may be unload- 
ed from those aforesaid note-books upon 
the unsuspecting press of California. 
And then if one or more should be mov- 
ed to write a book about us! The fear 


of some such direful result as that is the 


one little dead fly ” in the sweet oint- 
ment ” of such a visit. For the benefit 
of any member of this pleasant excursion 
party who may be tempted to such rash- 
ness, we quote Puck’s advice to those 
about to marry: “Don’t!” But if you 
do, remember Josh Billings’ bit of wis- 
dom; ‘It is better not to know so much 
than to know so much which ain’t so.” 

And the next Australia, we are told, 
is to come loaded with ‘*schoolma’ams.”’ 
As Squeers would say, ‘“‘Here’s richness!” 
The Masonic excursion we have enjoyed, 
and they say we have treated them roy- 
ally, but the reception given these men 
of the ‘‘mystic tie” is not a circumstance 
to what we will do for the coming women 
of “the birch and rule.” When the next 
Australia is telephoned, Honolulu will 
“put on her beautiful garments,” hang 
her banners on the outer wall, close her 
places of business, and adjourn en masse 
to the Oceanic Company’s wharf. We 
will do nothing by halves this time. 
Whether the entire delegation will ever 
be allowed to leave Hawaii or not is 
doubtful. Good Paciric, urge all the 
dear girls to come, but let them remem- 


_ber the classic story of the fate of the 


beautiful Sabines! If some of our stal- 
wart young Romans do not capture 
some of these “‘wielders of the birch and 
rule,” it will be because the dear girls 
have left their hearts in San Francisco. 

Since my last letter, our political tea- 
pot has been in an increased ferment. 
If we have not war, we have “rumors of 
war” without end. Some result must be 
reached in the near future. Just what 
that result will be, not being ‘a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet,” I would not 
dare predict; but some change seems In- 
evitable and very close at hand. A rev- 
olution which will depose the King and 
substitute for monarchy a modified and 
centralized form of a republic is a prob- 
ability and, perhaps, the best solution of 
our very difficult problem. The King 
submits quietly to the charge, made ina 
sworn affidavit, that he received $75,000 
from one Chinese syndicate for the opi- 
um license, and then broke faith with 
the bribers, and gave the license to an- 
other syndicate, who paid him $80,000, 
$30,000 only of which went into the 
treasury. These facts are unquestioned, 
no one, not even the King himself, hav- 
ing the hardihood to deny them. We 
may be wrong, but we think a thief and 
a man who stands with open hands, in- 
We are 
very certain that the old motto, ‘The 
king can do no wrong,” is worn out. 
We change your Pacific Coast motto to, 
“The King must go!” And he will ° 
and that speedily. 

The matter of the union of Fort-street 
and Bethel churches, of which I wrote 
recently, is still undecided, and the pros- 
pect of its consummation not so good as 
a few weeks ago. The Fort-street church 
has voted almost unanimously (142 to 
11), and very cordially in favor of 
union. But, while “Barkis is willin’,” 
Peggotty objects. Sixty-six members of 
the Bethel church and congregation sent 
a memorial to Rev. E. C. Oggel, request- 
ing him to reconsider his resignation, 
and pledging themselves to stand by him 
if he would do so. He has wisely de- 
clined to do so. But the Bethel church 
has become seriously divided upon the 
question of union, and a wise and char- 
itable spirit has not characterized all their 
discussion of the matter. The final vote 
is to be taken by that church next week. 

The annual convention of the Hawaii- 
an Evangelical Association meets to-day. 
Its sessions last through the week, and is 
looked forward to with solicitude. An 
effort will, undoubtedly, be made by 
those in the interests of the King to 
either capture the old organization or, 
failing in this, for those who affiliate 
with the so-called national party to se- 
cede, and form a new _ organization, 
making a kind of State church, with the 
King as its head. 

The Australia takes from us, to-day, 


terial favors are any index of the esteem 
of a people, Fort-street church has cer- 
tainly loved and valued its pastor. In 
addition to a three-months vacation, with 
salary paid in advance, the gentlemen of 
the church and congregation presented 
Mr. Cruzan with a draft for $1,055; the 
ladies gave Mrs. Cruzan a purse contain- 
ing $335; the Young People’s Society 
presented the pastor and his wife a beau- 
tiful copy of Mrs. Sinclair’s ‘Indigenous 
Flowers of Hawaii”; and the Blue Rib- 
bon League presented Mr. Cruzan with 
one of Tavernier’s fine oil paintings of 
Kilauea. | 
Sunday, June sth, Fort-street church 
held a delightful and notable com- 
munion. Fourteen persons, twelve on 
profession, were admitted as members. 
After the administration of the ordi- 


nances, Pastor Cruzan delivered a brief 


farewell address, in which he attributed 
to the membership of the church, and 
the admirable way in which they had 
worked with him and seconded his own 
labors, whatever measure of success had 
attended his six years’ pastorate. He 
declared that in his preaching he had al- 
ways tried to keep three objects in view : 
(1) ‘Co be uncompromisingly loyal to the 
living, personal Christ. (2) ‘To ask always, 
‘‘ What is the truth?” and to ask it of 
the New Testament, and not of the cen- 
ter aisle. (3) To preach the truth plain- 
ly, pointedly, iovingly, but not eloquently. 


‘We hope that some of your Pacific 


Coast churches will secure Mr. Cruzan 
as pastor. We want to keep him near 
us, so that when we come up on vaca- 
tions we can hear him preach and take 
him by the hand. 

We are glad that your generous Third 
church has consented to lend Dr. Beck- 
with to Honolulu for a little time. He 
will occupy Fort-street church pulpit for 
the next three months, beginning Sunday, 
June rath. EVANS. 

Honolulu, H. I., June 7, 1887. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST CHURCH MEM. 
BERS. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Many a man cherishes a sense of un- 
friendliness and hostility to the Christian 
Church because of some prejudice exist- 
ing in his heart against a member of 
such church. He does not disallow and 
reject the claims of Christian doctrines, 
after careful examination of the same, 
and logical reasoning against their sound- 
ness; but, in his practical intercourse 
with “believers,” he has come per- 
sonal demonstrations .of such acquaint- 
ance, which take from him all confidence 
in the spirit which they cherish in the 
rules of life which they profess, and so 
in the religion of which they stand the 
exemplars. 

He makes a business bargain with 
one of these professors, trusting in his 


fairness and honesty, and, after reviewing 


the transaction, is led to conclude that 
some advantage has been taken of his 
ignorance or his confidence to his finan- 
cial loss, and to the other’s pecuniary 
gain. Is that the legitimate product of 
such a creed? If so, he does not wish 
to subscribe to it, as his rule of faith and 
practice. His experience with this church 
member fills him with an insuperable 
prejudice against the Church and its 
doctrines. 

He is present when an appeal is made 
to one of these members for some con- 
tribution to a cause or a sufferer needing 
help, an appeal which is instantly effect- 
ive with many a man of the world, but 
powerless with this Christian disciple, 
who turns away with cold look and 
closed hand. Is sucha spirit the fruit 
ofthis discipleship? Then let him stand 
aloof from it as a personal acquisition. 


He observes some injury committed 
against such a professor, touching his 
good name, his mercantile profit, or his 
individual comfort and convenience, and 
sees the fire of revengeful indignation 
kindling in that face and heart, instead 
of a spirit of patient forbearance and 
generous forgiveness, and concludes that 
this man’s passions are not subdued by 
his professed conversion and consecra- 
tion, and he does not covet for himself 
such hot fierceness in the name of relig- 
ion. | 

He watches this man’s intercourse 
with friends and kindred, and notices 
whether he be self-sacrificing and bounti- 
ful, yielding to another the pleasantest 
appointment at hearth and board and in 
all interchange, or insisting upon his own 
claim, grasping and greedy, though at 


the expense of another’s self-denial and. 


sorrow—and he cannot be made to feel 
that this type of character is lovely in it- 
self, and a radical cure of human selfish- 
ness. 

It is in the vein of such observations 
that so much prejudice is excited against 
the nominal Christian believer, and 
against the religion by which he pro- 
fesses to be guided and governed. 

Brethren, let us watch against every 
exhibition in word or deed calculated to 
create and sustain such hateful preju- 


Pastor Cruzan and his family. If ma- \ dice’ 


SOME PUBLIC PLACES OF OSAKA. | 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


After several years in Japan, as you 
may judge, the novelty of familiar inter- 
course with the people and of the vari- 
ous sights and sounds of street life has 
worn off to a very great extent; yet, as 
our interest in the Japanese and in the 
work for them is daily strengthening, we 
find them even more interesting than at 
first. 

It is not because the daily disclosures 
of character are always favorable to them, 
by any means; for, as a nation, they 
have some very grave faults and vices; 
but it is a fascinating study to watch the 
development of their minds, the loosen- 
ing of the grasp of old ideas and cus- 
toms, and the molding power of the gos- 
pel and of science upon their thoughts. 
Above all, to the missionary it is a con- 
stant source of delight to observe their 
growth in spirituality, from the first intel- 
lectual acceptance of the principles of 
Christianity to the higher apprehension 


of divine things, making the lives of 


many whom we know models in the way 
of simplicity of faith, devotion to the 
cause, and willingness to sacrifice both 
time and money to further its progress. 

In some of the churches daily sunrise 
prayer-meetings are held throughout the 
year, to accommodate those whose busi- 
ness renders it impossible for them to be 
present at the afternoon Bible-readings; 
besides, a number of evening meetings 
are largely attended by men and women 
who used to find their highest enjoy- 
ment in sake-drinking and at the low- 
class, immoral theaters. One strong foe 
of the truth, undoubtedly, is the wave of 
materialism which is sweeping over -this 
land. Germany just now occupies a 
high place in Japanese favor. 
administration of law the Japanese can 
understand, while that of America and 
England is to them something beyond 
their comprehension. Moreover, Ger- 
many, though not exactly under a des- 
potism, by maintaining a rigid monarchi- 
al form of government, commends itself 
to Japan, that very much fears the 
growth of liberal ideas in the country; 
hence, many of the departments of State 
and science are entirely under German 
control, and much is to be feared from 


the influence of German infidelity. Nev- | 


ertheless, a glorious work is being done, 
and Christianity is permeating the masses, 
working upward, from the lower classes 
to the higher. Recently, an officer of 
the Imperial Household Department has 
asked permission to join a Bible-class in 
Kiyoto, while another officer has just en- 
tered his daughter into a Christian school 
of the same city. The son of a provin- 
cial governor was converted last spring 
at Tokio, and the father, since that time, 
has called upon a native pastor for relig- 
ious conversation, and has sent a mes- 
sage to the native church, asking the 
prayers of its members. In Tokio a_lit- 
erary man, and one who, more than any 
other, has influenced the opinions of the 
residents of that city, and who, several 
years ago, translated the writings of a 
certain well-known infidel into the Jap- 
anese language, has now sent his two 
sons to an American college of strongly 
pronounced evangelical principles, and 


they are inmates of a most earnest Chris- 


tian family. One can scarcely help 
raising the question, Why did he not 
send them to this loud, self-asserting 
scoffer at all holy things, instead of sur- 
rounding them with the most powerful 
religious influences ? 

I will quote a little from a letter just 
received from a young Japanese pastor, 
giving his own words. Similar ones are 
constantly coming: ‘Perhaps it will in- 
terest you to hear something about our 
work in Komatsu, a village six ri (Jap- 
anese mile, equal to two and a half Eng- 
lish miles) from Imabari. We have 
there about twenty-five Christians, and 
since last July they have been the object 
of a very severe persecution from the in- 
habitants of the village. For a month 
their houses were constantly injured by 
the stones which the ‘persecutors threw 
at night. Some time since, one of the be- 
lievers found his house was about to be 
burnt. But they never complained nor 
returned blow with blow, harsh words 
with harsh words. They said when they 
became Christians they offered their all 
to God, and now they were willing to 
suffer everything for his sake. At length, 
the police interfered, and the people 
have ceased to do violence toward them. 
But they consulted together not to let 
any of the houses of the town be used 
for worship. ‘This has turned out for 
their good, for it made the Christians 
think about building a small church, and 
they raised the money among themselves, 
to the amount of two hundred yen. Re- 
ceiving aid from missionaries in Okaya- 
ma and Kobe, and from a foreign friend, 
the total fund amounted to three Hid 
dred and eleven yen. The work is 
growing very fast here and in the vicin- 
ity. May the Spirit of God give us heart 
and courage for the next year, and may 
the additional and other blessings be sev- 
eral fold larger than this year ! ” 


German. 


This will give you some idea of the 
spirit of the people and the pastor’s 
English. Were there more workers in 
the field, and if those who are here were 
not crippled by want of money, greater 
results would be apparent; but against 
many disadvantages Christianity is mak- 
ing great strides. 

Recently I visited a Government kin- 
dergarten—a light, airy, well-situated 
building, with a pretty little garden; but 
on the grounds was alsoa Shintoo shrine. 
On the 1st of every month an offering of 
sake is made to this special deity, he be- 
ing supposed to be particularly fond of 
that beverage, The course of instruc- 
tion is similar to that of schools of the 


same character at home, and the chil- | 
dren seemed bright and interested, yet | 
they are witnesses of the heathen rites | 


that are regularly performed. 

This strange combination of light and 
knowledge with gross ignorance and su- 
perstition makes the state of society here 
a very peculiar, abnormalthing. In To- 
kio, the seat of government and the great 
literary center of Japan, there are horse- 
cars, electric lights, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, a college where the course of 
scientific study is as extended as any in 
America or England; yet, in the midst 
of all this enlightenment, the Mikado 
and his nobles go at stated intervals to 
worship and burn incense at the tombs 
of their ancestors, and the masses of the 
people bow daily to idols at the hun- 
dreds of temples within the city limits, 
or chant their evening prayers before the 
god-shelf, which is in nearly every home. 
The Government has promised a Repre- 
sentative Council, and is _ establishing 
schools throughout the Empire, and in 
many ways is endeavoring to stimulate 
the mental growth of the nation; yet, 
with Oriental inconsistency, seeks to 
quench all independent thought and free 
expression of opinion. 

Recently, an intellectual and, to some 


extent, cultured Japanese lady, who was 
lecturing to women on the benefits of ed- 


ucation, happening to touch very lightly 
on some political questions, was arrested 
and imprisoned. A leading tea mer- 
chant at Kobe ventured the remark that 
an expensive dancing entertainment at 
the close of a government tea exhibition 
was unwise just now, owing to the stag- 
nation of trade and consequent suffering 
among the people, and was heavily fined 


for his criticism. Day after day differ- | 


ent papers receive their quietus at the 
hands of the law, with no explanations 
given, and the prisoners one sees on the 
streets doing the most menial service are 
some of them from the newspaper ranks. 


Strict as the press laws are now, it is ru- 


mored they are soon to be made more 
stringent. But the journalists have a 
way of evading the officials in one re- 
spect. As soon as a publication is sup- 
pressed under one name it reappears in 
a slightly altered form, bearing a new ti- 
tle, unless, as is sometimes the case, the 
editor and all the compositors are im- 
prisoned, and the entire printing appara- 
tus confiscated. A procession of many 
individuals, wearing fantastic and sym- 
bolic costumes, passed through the 
streets of Kobe at one time. Among 
them was an editor, carrying a paper 
padlock between his teeth ; but the joke 
was too grim and suggestive, and he was 
promptly arrested for his significant 


pleasantry. 
(Concluded next week.) 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, June 9g, 1887, the Hon. 
Enoch L. Fancher, LL.D., President, in 
the chair. Communications were pre- 
sented from all of the agents of the Soci- 
ety in foreign lands, together with letters, 
relating to Bible distribution, from Mr. 
George H. Prince, of Russia; Rev. M. 
E. Caldwell, of Bogata ; Rev. J. W. Bax- 
ter of Callao; Rev. A. O. Forbes, of 
Honolulu ; Rev. C. B. Newton, of Lodi- 
ana, and Rev. Joseph Gomer of Shengay, 
West Africa ; from the Bulgarian Mission 
of the American Board, the Bible Soci- 
ety of France, the Protestant Bible Soci- 
ety of Paris, and the Evangelization Com- 
mittee of the Waldensian Church. Up- 
on recommendation of the Committee 
on Distribution, grants for Bibles and 
Testaments to the value of $4,150 (in- 
cluding consignments to foreign agents 
and colporteurs) were made, to promote 
the distribution of the Scriptures in the 
United States and elsewhere. Five so- 
cieties were recognized as auxiliary; 
namely, two in Kansas, two in Wisconsin, 
and one in West Virginia. The total 

cash receipts in May were $38,008.93, 
of which amount $4,971.28 was given 
upon such terms that only the income 
can be used. The issues from the Bible 
House during the month were 96,315 
copies ; issues since April _ 212,059 
copies. 


is reported, thas Chasles Stowe, 


son of Harriet Beecher Stowe, has been 


chosen to be the pastor of Plymouth 
church, New York, to succeed his main 


Ward Beecher. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
J Foreign Sec 
Mrs, EWETT, Fore re ‘Ho 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
reaps Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

ies 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


MRS. BALDWIN’S LETTER. 


Broussa, April 14, 1887. 
Dear Mrs. Jewett: During term 


time I look forward to vacation, not sim- 


ply anticipating rest or recreation, but 
the longed-for opportunity to indulge in 
letter-writing ; alas! in this I was disap- 
pointed at the holidays, and hence the 
long interval of seven months since I last 
wrote to you and the dear friends and 
“circles” in California. As I was so 
hopeful then that help was coming soon, 
you have no doubt wondered the more 
at my silence. In fact, I wonder myself 
that your two good letters of Sept. 30th 
and January 31st have till now met with 
no response, when their coming cheered 
and comforted me so much ; the only ex- 
planation, as usual, is that there has been 
so little time or strength for anything be- 
yond what I felt must be done for thé 
family committed to my care, which, 
till Christmas, numbered twenty-four. 
The fall term, from September 2zoth till 
December 31st, was along one, when at 
its close we counted the number of weeks ; 
but the days and weeks themselves sped 
by as if on wings, for all who had been 
here before entered on their work with 
fresh zeal, and new scholars soon caught 
their spirit. The health of all was good, 
and we hadtocall a doctor but once, 
when a case seemed to demand some- 
thing more than ordinary nursing and 
care. There was no marked religious 
interest, but the prayer-meetings and 
other devotional exercises, especially the 
Sunday morning hour for prayer, showed 
a tenderness of feeling which always im- 
pressed me when I was with them. This 
was the only time in the week when the 
school was divided according to nation- 
ality—the Armenians in one room, the 
Greeks in another; so that I was with 
each set on alternate Sabbaths whenever 
possible. This term we have all been 
together again, and have had some very 
precious seasons. I trust “we shall wit- 
ness some cheering results at our next 
communion, for I feel as if the truth was 
working in their hearts, and it has surely 
shown itself in some lives. 


Before the unpleasant weather of. win- 
ter set in, we had many visits from old 
pupils, some of them spending the night 
or a Sabbath with us, and taking their 
place as naturally as if they still had their 
names on the roll; also from parents of 
the pupils, who seldom fail to express 
their satisfaction and thanks ; complaints 
are rare, and I count this one of the 
many indirect ways in which I have been 
helped to bear the responsibility laid up- 
on me. The coming into the school of 
a number of non-Protestant girls has 
opened many a door into which, from 
lack of time and strength, I have not 


homes I have called but once or twice. 


The last of September one of our girls 
was married, and went from her father’s 
house to the home of her husband. I 
have seen her only once since, so that I 
don’t know what her influence has been ; 
though rather shrinking in her way of 
thinking and acting, she became a mem- 
ber of the church while in school, and I 
hope she has lived consistently and set a 
good example; for her husband, a pro- 
fessed Protestant, does not have a repu- 
tation for being very upright. 

Our going among the people in the 
villages last summer resulted in our hav- 
ing calls from them when they came to 
Broussa ; and even from the Turkish vil- 
lage of Baba Sultan came the widow 
and her son, in whose house we lived, to 
see our school and work. Sometimes 
One is tempted to count such things an 
interruption, for, of course, from enter- 
taining such people once or twice, we 
can’t see much result, but perchance 
some impression may be made upon 
them, so we always try to do what we 
can for them, knowing not ‘“ whether 
shall prosper, either this or that.” 

From the hopeful strain in which I 
wrote last, no doubt you were rejoicing 
for months that some one had come for 
the school, but again we were disap- 
pointed, and no Miss Willard appeared ; 
but on December 7th we were cheered 
by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
with two children, which more than 
doubled in numbers our little circle. 
rhe excitement ran so high that I gave 
the school a half-holiday, which was spent 
in making preparations to receive them, 


bon rather, in putting on finishing touches, 


for the main work was all done. - “Mr. 


been able to enter, and at a number of. 


aidwie went to Modania to meet them, 
but my place was here with the girls, and 
about sunset word was brought, “They 
are coming,” so the big gates were thrown 
open, the Chinese lanterns hung along 
both balconies were lighted, the illumina- 
tion ‘‘Welcome ” put in a conspicuous 
place; and as the party, accompanied by 
quite a number of native friends, who 
had gone out on the road to meet them, 
entered the yard, the girls, gathered on 
ythe lower balcony, struck up their hymn 
of welcome: 

‘¢ Now unite our hearts and voices 

In a song of joy and praise; 
Each one gathered here rejoices 
And a welcome note we raise.” 

Chorus.—Welcome, welcome home, etc. 

I, meanwhile, went down the path to 
greet the new-comers, my eyes filled 
with tears of joy, and my heart respond- 
ing to each word as they continued the 
song. 

After halting a few minutes to ex- 
change salutations, we all went on to our 
house, and soon around the supper-table 
we were chatting like old friends, and 
from then till now we have been very 
happy together. The days that imme- 
diately succeeded were full indeed ; vis- 
iting the school and getting acquainted 
with the girls, receiving visits from native 
friends, unpacking boxes, etc. They 
were especially interested the morning 
they came into school, hearing the older 
class recite the shorter Catechism in 
English from beginning to end with 
scarcely a mistake. When the term be- 
gan, I thought the new teacher would so 
soon (?.) be here that I would simply 
take up some exercise to fill up the time 


in Bible study, so that we had. just fin- 
ished the Catechism and were ready for 
a review; but all agreed that the study of 
it had been most useful, and they surely 
acquitted themselves well. 

When plans came to be talked over 
we felt that it would be for the best in- 


‘terests of the whole work to give up our 


house to our associates, and we ourselves 
move temporarily into the school build-. 
ing ; this involved considerable work, 
but we are quite comfortable in the few 
rooms we could take for our own use, 
and in some ways it is pleasanter to be 
under the same roof all the time. It in- 
creases the home feeling and brings us 
into still more intimate relations with the 
girls ; in fact, we are quite like one fam- 
ily, only the mother is teacher as _ well. 
The afternoon before Christmas we had 
another.half-holiday, and you can prob- 
ably guess the reason why. 
to have a tree this time, as we had not 
had one since “1883,” and the school- 
room was the best place to have it. We 
had it in the evening, Christmas eve, 
and as our supply of gifts from America 
was small and our own purse not full 
enough to do all we would have liked, 
we did not invite parents and friends ; it 
was more like a family party—Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford and théir children, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin with theirs ; 7. ¢., 
all the boarding and day pupils. In 
September the school received a box 
from New MHaven which formed the. 
foundation, and we supplemented it so 
that each one was nicely remembered, 
and Mrs. Crawford said emphatically 
our tree would compare favorably with 
many trees she had seen in America. 


we all thought that— 
‘* A happy day was the 
Sweet, sweet the Christmas day.” 

The girls had had their own secrets 
too, and I wish you could have seen one 
of them—the crochet bed-spread which 
they had made for me; every girl in 
school having helped on it. So much 
work and so nicely done! I’d like to 
show it to all my friends. Itis a marvel 
to me still how they found time to make 
it. 

(To be continued.) 


Y. W..Cc. T. U. 


There was a large audience in attend- 
ance at the gospel temperance meeting 
last Sunday in Irving Hall. Rev. W. S. 
Urmy gave a short address, full of Chris- 
tian patriotism, and he called it ‘‘Prohibi- 
tion.” Miss Mamie T. Short read two se- 
lections. The vocal solos by Miss 
Maggie Neeb, Miss Annie E. Nevers 
and Mr. O. R. Coe were well received. 
If Mrs. Margaret E. Parker returns in 
time, she is expected to speak again next 
Sunday. In any case, the meeting and 
speaker will be duly announced, and will 
be held in the same hall, 139 Post street, 
at 4 P.M. Comeand invite your friends. 


It is a good work, in which you want a 


part. 


DIED. 


Sutron.—In Oakland, June 21st, Mrs. Mary 
C., wife of Captain 1 David Sutton. 


The Secretary of ‘the Treasury has is- 
sued a call for the $19,717,500 out- 
standing three per cent. bonds of 1882, 
interest to cease July 1st. This is the 
last of the funded debt that is .redeema- 
ble at the option of the Government, all 
other bonds having definite periods to 


run before they are redeemable, 


and leave her to pursue her own method > 


We decided 


With songs, recitations, tree and games. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, JUNE 22, 1887. 


HISTORY OF THE SARATOGA CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


[Read at the meeting of the Santa Clara 
Association, April 6, 1887, by Miss Jennie 
M. Farwell.] 

It seems quite necessary to go back a 
few years to be informed of the condi- 
tion of the society and village of Sarato- 
ga. As early as 1853 a Sunday-school 
was organized, and attended by a greater 
part of the community. A small library 
was purchased, and,° later, books and 
Sunday-school papers were solicited by 
one of the members of the school from 
friends in San Francisco for several 
years; but few families moved here; so 
the keeping up of Christian work rested 
on afew. I wish to mention, as early 
as 1854, McCartysville, as it was then 
called, had nearly as many homes as it 
has to-day. It did not have a saloon 
in it. It had a good hotel, a grocery 
store, flour-mill and blacksmith shop, 
including wagon-making. One of its 
industries was hauling lumber from 
the mountains. The old schoolhouse 
(where the present one now stands) was 
built by the Sons of Temperance, and 
was occupied for years by them. ‘The 
Sunday-school was held there. In a 
short time a Methodist class was formed, 
and every two weeks, at 3 o'clock, a 
preaching service was held. ‘The minis- 
ters came from Santa Clara in their own 
conveyances, over the zig-zag, rough 
road. People came from all directions 
to hear the Word preached. ‘There 
came discouraging times when the inter- 
terest of the Sunday-school decreased, 
when preaching was only once in four 
weeks, and but poorly attended. The 
Superintendent, to revive the school, 
promised a May Day picnic; it was to 
- be at ‘““The Springs,” as Congress Springs 
was then called. He told the boys and 
girls whoever learned the most verses 
from the Bible would march in front 
—the girls, if they did, or the boys in 
the same manner. It was reported the 
last Sabbath that the girls were ahead, 
if the Superintendent did not let the 
boys learn some more verses in Sunday- 
school that day and beat the girls. So, 
this was one of the many ways of keep- 
ing the Sunday-school together. The 
way of getting to the Springs was by a 
narrow trail; so, marching single file was 
in order. I wish to state that, for sever- 
al years, the farmers lived scattered and 
without teams. Many of the parents 
walked with their children, taking others 
with them, the country being compara- 
tively wild, with no cross roads of any 
account. Old-fashioned spelling-, sing- 
ing- and writing-schools were at different 
times held here in the winter, making 
intellectual enjoyment for many. 

In 1868 the schoolhouse seemed 
small, being rather dilapidated ; it was 
sold, torn down, and the lot made bare, 
leaving the poor, weak Sunday-school to 
find other quarters; so it was started 
again in a hall, which is now a private 
dwelling, over the present butcher’s shop, 
and well you may imagine the anxiety 
of mothers and teachers over the little 
ones, lest the rickety stairs would be the 
means of breaking some of their necks ; 
but, fortunately, nothing serious befell 
them; the hand of the Lord was in the 
work, and led many earnest Christian 
people of every name to do his will. 

The day-school was also held here; so 
a schoolhouse seemed a necessity. Act- 
ive measures were taken, the school- 
house built, but not entirely finished, 
when the public school, and also the Sun- 
day-school, took possession. Sunday- 
afternoon meetings were held at inter- 
vals by the Methodist and Christian 
brethren. Sometimes a temperance lect- 
urer would find his way here, also a spir- 
itualist; so the people lacked nothing in 
variety. In the course of time a small 
library was added; also, material to make 
a Sunday-school more interesting. The 
schoolhouse was finally plastered and 
seated. A bell was purchased by sub- 
scription, the originator giving about 
one-half himself. All the work of a pub- 
lic nature was always met with a hearty 
co-operation by the ladies. As the vil- 
lage and vicinity increased in numbers, 
it was suggested by one of the lady mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school that a church 
organization was very much needed. 
The matter was prayerfully considered 
by others, and it was decided that a Con- 
gregational church would meet the ap- 
proval of most of the Christian workers 
here. Consequently, Dr. J. H. Warren, 
Superintendent of Home Missions was 
written to, and invited to come to Sara- 
toga and learn about the wants of the 
people, and, if advisable, at a conven- 
ient time to organize a Congregational 
church. The first effort was made April 
28, 1872, Dr. J. H. Warren. being 
present, and preaching to the people in 
the school-house. After the sermon the 
doctor explained why he was there, and 
invited all those who were in favor of a 
Congregational church in Saratoga to 
remain. ‘The meeting was opened with 
prayer. Dr. Warren stated the object of 
the meeting, and called for an expres- 
sion from those present. A number re- 
sponded, and a free expression favored 
such a proceeding. On motion, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to can- 
vas the neighborhood for names of per- 
sons willing to unite in a_ church 
organization: James Wagor, Mrs. M. E. 
King and William W. Reid. May 12th, 
Dr. J. H. Warren came again into our 
midst. Preaching service was held at 
II A. M.; immediately afterwards a meet- 
ing was called. Dr. Warren was invited to 
act as chairman. The Committee report- 
ed eleven persons willing to unite in this 
organization. It was decided the Com- 
mittee continue to solicit names. The 
persons whose names were on the list 
proceeded to vote and adopt the confes- | 


sion of faith and covenant found in 
Hand Book of Congregational churches 
of California, pages 32 and35. Letters 
missive were authorized to the following 
churches and minister to meet in coun- 
cil, to assist in and complete the organi- 
zation, on June 2, 1872, viz.: First 
Presbyterian church, San Jose; First 
Congregational church, Redwood. City; 
First Congregational church, San Mateo; 
Fourth Congregational church, San 
Francisco; and Rev. E. S. Lacy, former 
pastor of First Congregational church, 
San Francisco. June 2, 1872, the Coun- 
cil met in the school-house, Rev. E. S. 
Lacy, Dr. J. H. Warren, Rev. E. M. 
Betts and Rev. E. H. Jewett being pres- 
ent. The following persons were pre- 
sented to the council for membership in 
the proposed church: Mr. and Mrs. 
James Wagor, Mrs. Corinth D. Dresser, 
Mrs. M. E. King, Mrs. Nancy M. Far- 
well, Mrs. A. McCall, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Somerville, Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Reid and Mrs. Comwell. Public ser- 
vices were held which perfected the or- 
ganization of the First Congregational 
church of Saratoga. Deacons and 
Trustees, and church officers were elect- 
ed at appointed times. It seemed best 
to have the pulpit supply from week to 
week, until the time came to call a min- 
ister. Students from the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary supplied. Some of the 
names I will mention: Messrs. Haskins, 
Stevens, Duncan, Morgan, Dexter, Kel- 
logg, Ferguson, Merrill, Cummings and 
others. ‘They were paid through our 
plate collections, always trying to give 
$1o per Sunday; but sometimes it came 
short of that. ‘The Sunday-school nat- 
urally passed into the hands of the 
church. Everything went along very 
harmoniously. Rev. Mr. Dexter, in his 
vacation, spent part of his time here, 
and did much to encourage the little 
church. At the first communion, he 
surprised it with a beautiful communion 
service which he solicited for in Oakland. 
He also helped in getting lamps for our 
evening service. Rev. Mr. Thompson 
sent the church a Bible, which is the 
present one. Mr. Dexter afterwards 
preached here three months or more, 
being earnest and willing to do what the 
Master called him to do. Revs. Mr. 
Clark and Hewitt also supplied. Rev. 
Mr. Haley was our next minister. He 
did very valuable work, laboring here 
about six months. Up to this time, 
1875, but few accessions had been made. 
Mr. Haley saw the need of the Spirit’s 
work here, and so, alone, in February, 
he began a series of special meetings, 
both in the evening and daytime. He 
even did much of his own singing. It 
seemed almost improbable, but, as the 
days went on, more interest was mani- 
fested. Help came from San Jose, and 
a glorious revival was the result, lasting 
three weeks. At the communion in 
March, the church being somewhat 
strengthened, and Mr. Haley’s time 
about to expire, the matter of engaging 
a minister for one year seemed advisable. 
Dr. Warren visited the church, and 
presented the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, pledging $400 a year, 
providing the church would give as much, 
or more. A committee was appointed 
to go around and find out what the peo- 
ple would do. 
formed to strengthen the object. July 
29, 1875, Rev. William Merritt was 
called here as acting pastor, and remain- 
ed here two years. There was a feeling 
that a church ought to be built, so the 
Organization was incorporated. The 
church-lot was purchased in the fall. In 
January, 1876, it was deemed best to 
leave the school-house (which the Trus- 
tees had kindly furnished us to oc- 
cupy), and move to Laird’s Hall. Lumber 
was donated, and several long benches 
were made for the seating of the congre- 


gation. ‘The hall rent was paid by four 
persons. The hall was occupied eight 
months, The church worshiped and 


was blest by the effort ; several united 
with the church. An offer was made by 
Dr. Warren to sell the church his organ; it 
seemed an impossibility. The Sunday- 
school became interested, so a Sunday- 
school concert was prepared. It being 
the first, a large audience greeted it. 
Over fifty dollars was collected in the 
plate. With former promises from friends, 
the organ was paid for in less than one 
month. The church still uses it. Dur- 
ing this period, a Christian church was 
formed, which did valuable work and is 
in a prosperous condition to-day. A 
church edifice was very much needed. 
In May, a special effort was made; when 
a committee was appointed, the contract 
let, the church and society and the sur- 
rounding country did nobly towards pay- 
ing for tite enclosed building, as the com- 
mittee dared not venture any farther 
towards completeing it, not even to paint 
it. The organization moved immediate- 
ly into the unfinished building, the first 
of September, 1877, taking its benches 
and all belonging to it. Dr. Warren 
had whispered that he had a lecture on 
*¢ Early Days in California,” he would 
give if the church wished. It was ac- 
cepted. Tickets were printed and sold all 
over the valley, for fifty cents each; andon 
the 28th of September the lecture was giv- 
en, and enough netted to lathe and plaster 
all. The ladies kept at work, and by 
the middie of December, an _ election 
dinner, thanksgiving dinner, a fair and 
some more begging, entirely paid for the 
inside wood-work, all the painting and 
graining, chandeliers, pulpit, stove and 
dishes. In the meantime, an application 
had been made to the American Congre- 
gational Union for $500, to pay, the last 
debt, which was granted. All bills were 
paid, and the church stood free from 
debt. Many thankful prayers were of- 


A Church Society was. 


that had stood by His peoplein doing 
His work. A Christmas present-of fif- 
teen dollars was given to the Sunday- 
school by the Sunday-school of the First 
Congregational church in Oakland. It 
was used for library books, which were 
much needed. The church at this time 
numbered twenty-four. Prayer meetings 
had been held every Friday afternoon by 
the ladies for one hour, and the remain- 
der of the afternoon was devoted to a 
sewing society—sewing for any one who 
would give the ladies work, and also 


making articles for the fair. — 


At the expiration of two years, Mr. 
Merritt thought but to make a change. 
Rev. Mr. John Maclay of the Methodist 
church, whose home is in Saratoga, sup- 
plies the pulpit much of the time. That 
fall, 1877, the ladies made another ef- 
fort to pay the back salary, with an al- 
bum quilt, getting twenty-five cents a 
name, and having the names _ written in- 
delibly on the squares. Enough was 
made to clear the indebtedness — about 
$263. 

In November and December, Rev. 
Mr. Beasley supplied the church. Be- 
ing one year without regular service, the 
church called Rev. A. B. Palmer of 
South Weare, N. H., August 6, 1878. 
Coming with his wife and two children, 
remaining with the church three years, it 
prospered in many ways. Valuable ad- 
ditions were also made—Mrs. Mary E. 
Brown, widow of ‘fold John Brown,” 
of Harper’s Ferry memory, who added 
much to the spiritual welfare, be- 
ing loyal to Christ and the church ; also 
her two daughters and son-in-law, Mr. 
James Fablinger. Mr. Palmer took a 
very active part in helping seat the 
church and purchasing the bell. The 
church being comfortably seated, new 
carpet and shades, a present of a com- 
munion table and two pulpit chairs, giv- 
en by one of its lady members, still added 
to the completeness. Mr. Palmer, by 
this time, thought best to have the 
church dedicated, which was observed 
July 18, 1880, with interesting exercises. 

Mr. Palmer, resigning, asked his suc- 
cessor to be Rev. Charles Palmer, his 
brother, of New Hampshire. The church 
invited him, and he was the pastor for 
one year. He brought his wife, and they 
worked hard for the spiritual welfare. 
It being necessary for them to return 
East, the church felt the loss very keenly. 

October 17, 1882, an invitation was 
given Rev. W. H. Cross of Riverside; 
he having preached two Sabbaths. He 
accepted, and moved here with his wife 
and three daughters. Mr. Cross began 
work here in a quiet, prayerful spirit. 
Much good had been done, and much 
was needed. Several families, who had 
moved into the neighborhood, united 
with the church, giving valuable aid, 
both spiritually and temporally. In 
time, a shed was built for the teams; the 
road was, also, made accessible. In 
1884 a lot was purchased for a parson- 
age. Mr. Cross presented the need of 
church parlors for the spiritual welfare 
of the church. The effort was made. 
The parlors built and completed, which 
have been a source of great blessing. 
All these improvements added much to- 
wards the prosperity of the church. Mr. 
Cross made several attempts to have a 
series of meetings, but other meetings 
seemed to conflict, so he patiently wait- 
ed ; and, finally, with the assistance of 
Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose, meetings 
were begun February 7, 1886, and lasted 
two weeks. Great interest was manifest- 
ed all through. The result was eighteen 
united by profession and four by letter. 
Never was such a spiritual quickening in 
the history of the church. ? 

In. March, missionary aid was give 
up, one hundred dollars having been 
discontinued the previous year, and a 
like amount the year before that, the 
church being willing to sustain itself if 
possible, the Society having for ten years 
faithfully given its promised amount. 
Work for building the parsonage began 
as early as May. A Building Commit- 
tee was appointed, and money solicited. 
The ladies did their share in raising the 
money by giving a lawn party ; also, a 
Japanese tea. In November, the con- 
tract was let, and the first of February, 
1887, Mr. Cross and family were com- 
fortably settled. The American Congre- 
gational Union loaned the church $300, 
so the debts were all paid. _ 

_ April 5, 1887, the church is to be hon- 
ored with the Santa Clara Congregational 
Association, lasting two days. 


In conclusion, the church can bear 
testimony of the united work between it 
and the Society. The items that have 
been given are the large things. We all 
know the little things in church work are 
many. The officers and committees 
have tried to do duty in the work given 
them. No eulogy has been sounded 
over the good work our ministers have 
done ; nor the reward that awaits them; 
neither of the faithfulness of the Church 
Building Committee, who worked hard 
and erected a building which will ever 
be an ornament of great value to the lit- 
tle village. The parsonage, being a part 
of the church home, the Committee were 
untiring, and deserve much praise. The 
different missionary societies have been 
helped by the church. ‘The ministers 
have had to have a great deal of grace 
given them, to bear the feebleness. . In 
this, as in all other churches, the women 
outnumber the men. There was a time, 
for nearly three years, when twice a day 
the plate collection was taken by one of 
the lady members. The church can 
truly say it has done what it could, and 


bering to-day sixty-three ; nine of which 
are non-residents. Three of the entire 
membership have gone to a heavenly 


fered to the overwhelming Providence j home—namely, Mrs. John Brown, Mrs. , 


planted by the Master. 


the Lord has blest us. You find it num- | 


Nancy M. Farwell, and Mrs. M. C. Fow- 
ler. - Of the eleven original members 
only one remains—Mrs. M. E. King, a 
true and faithful Christian worker. The 
Sunday-school has been wonderfully 
blest and sustained by its excellent su- 
perintendents and teachers. Their faith- 
fulness..has- been rewarded by the wit- 
nessing of scholars led to Christ. In all 
these years the great amount done has 
developed upon a very few. All through 
the discouragements and trials these have 
not lost heart or courage in the endeavor 
to build and sustain this branch of Zion 


of faith might have lost hope and given 
up ; but the obstacles only added to the 
determination to overcome, and every 
debt has been honestly met, and, to-day, 
our church stands in a position to do 
active work. 


— 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY JUBI- 
LEE. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 

Amid the educational anniversaries 
this month in this valley noted for its 
schools of learning, none will attract the 
attention of Mount Holyoke Seminary; 
for, after fifty years of toil and sacrifice, 
the many children of this loving Alma 
Mater, scattered all over the world, are 
to have a general jubilee. Responses 
are coming very rapidly from the gradu- 
ates all over the country, and, indeed, 
so widespread is the interest that word 
comes from far-off China of missionaries 
on their way home to join in this joyous 
love-feast. This pioneer of women’s 
schools has been a large feeder to the 
missionary field, and of its alumnz, 200 
have been sent out by the American 
Board alone, and nearly 1,000 have be- 
come missionaries in foreign lands, and 
the Christian zeal and inspiration of 
Mary Lyon is seen and felt in every land 
upon the face of the earth to-day. About 
4,500 invitations have been sent out, 
and over 1,500 of the alumnz will re- 
turn to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of 
the school. Well has some one said: 


“The seminary, like a_ banyan-tree, | 


spreads around its branches, and takes 
root in many a foreign soil, while the 
mother trunk grows only the more state- 
ly and strong beside the same river of 


water where it was so wisely planted fif- | 


ty years ago.” 
The teachers and pupils at the semin- 
ary are all aglow with the excitement 


and expectancy incidental with such a] 


marked event, while the villagers, too, 
will vie with each other in preparing to 
heartily welcome the incoming guests. 
Treasurer A. L. Williston, Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, G. Henry Whitcomb, Miss 
E. Blanchard and Mrs. A. L. Williston 
constitue the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and they are maturing plans so 


‘that the vast crowd shall be well cared 


for while in town. Reduced rates have 
been secured from many points in New 
England, and excursion tickets will be 


‘sold to Holyoke and return from most 


of the principal points. Extra stages 
will be run from Holyoke and Smith 
Ferry. For lodgings, as many as can be 
accommodated will find places in private 
houses in the vicinity, cot-beds being 
provided when necessary. ‘There will 
also be cot-beds in public rooms near by 
which have been secured for that pur- 
pose. The charge for lodging is 75 
cents for one night only, and 50 cents 
each for two or more nights. A restau- 
rant-tent will be on the ground, where a 
caterer will furnish meals from Tuesday 
evening until Friday morning, providing 
a warm breakfast or cold supper at 35 
cents, and a warm dinner at 50 cents 
Wednesday and Thursday. For those 
staying with families farther away, ar- 
rangements have been made for trans- 
portaticn to and from their lodgings. 
Those who prefer can secure accommo- 
dations in Holyoke by direct correspond- 
ence with the Windsor Hotel or the 
Holyoke House at $2.50 to $3 a day— 
special rates if two persons occupy one 
room; or in Springfield, at the Massasoit 
House, $3 to $4 a day, Hotel Warwick 
or Cooley’s Hotel, $2 to $3 a day. 


The alumne will each be given a blue 
silk badge, the seminary color, to wear 
during the jubilee week, while badges 
designating each class will be placed in 
the big tent, locating the classes. It is 
especially desirable that each person, on 
arrival, should have her name_ recorded 
at the registration tent, where all neces- 
sary information can be obtained. 

The jubilee week will open with the 
baccalaureate by Dr. Ayers at the church, 
Sunday, the 19th. The customary ex- 
aminations will come Monday and Tues- 


day. Wednesday is to be the great 


alumnz day. From early morn until 
evening members of the fifty classes will 
meet at the church to enjoy the happy 
reunion and to indulge in reminiscences 
of the past, with a general reception of 
the alumnz.in the evening, with music 
by the Florence military band of twenty- 
five pieces. Thursday is to be the best 
and great day of this semi-centennial 


feast. The graduating exercises will be | 


held at 9:30 in-the morning, to be fol- 
lowed by Professor W. S. Tyler’s histori- 
cal address. 
man is the senior member of the Board 
of Trustees, having been elected in 
1862, and to the Presidency in 1874, 
and is eminently fitted for the position. 
Should Dr. Tyler’s health not permit his 
delivery of the address, it will be read by 
President Seelye of Amherst College. 
These services will take place in the 
church, but dinner will be served in a 
large tent, capable of seating 1,500 per- 
sons. After-dinner speeches will close 
this inspiring semi-centennial, Prom- 
inent educators from all over the coun- 


Any less degree | 


tions. 


Axe 


This venerable and learned | 


schools of learning for women, have 
been invited to be present and partici- 
pate. Ex-Governor Claflin has been in- 
vited to preside. Among those expect- 
ed are Governor Ames, ex-Governor 
Robinson, Presidents Seelye of Amherst 
and Northampton, Dr. William Taylor 
of New York, Miss Freedman of Welles- 
ley, Evangelist D. L. Moody, and many 
others of national repute.—Springfield 
Republican, June 2d. 


NO MUTE INGLORIOUS MILTON. 


Parson Newman, who is now back at 
his old charge, the Metropolitan M. E. 
church of Washington, tells how a poet 
secured a hearing. It was during the 
Hayes Administration. ‘One night, at 


prayer-meeting,” Dr. Newman says, “I | 


called on a good layman to lead in devo- 
Before he began, I saw he had 
drawn a manuscript from his pocket, but 
I thought it was to guide him in the 
words of his petition. Soon I was sur 
prised to hear him reading a poem. to 
the Almighty. When he got along a 
little I heard him say: ‘We’ve been in a 
maze and now we have Hayes.’ I peep- 
ed around and saw that all my flock had 
gotten up from their knees. I did the 
same, though hesitatingly, and with 
mixed feelings of chagrin and amuse- 
ment. ‘The good brother never got the 
chance to read another poem in my 
church.”—American Magazine. 


The business men’s daily prayer-meet- 


ing in the Church of the Strangers, New 
York, on Green street, near Eighth, 
which was begun during Lent, is still 
continued with a good attendance. 


proper care or they may 


dangerous 
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Have you abottle of 


PERRY Davis PAY LER 
jthos no equal forthe cure Of 
SCalds, burns, cuksS, swellings, 
bruises, $pyains, Sores, msect 
bites &c._All Druggists Sell if, 


PERRY DAVIS& SON, PROV RENCE 


Trade with a cash house on a cash basis, and 
where you have confidence that you will be 
fairly dealt with. Do not pay 100 per cent. in- 
terest on money for the sake of letting some- 
body say, ‘That man owes me!’’ Cash customers 
are sought by everybody, but credit buyers are 
no rarity, and their trade is not valued except 
by those willing to take extravagant profits. 
We off-r to-day, and until market rates change, 
good Japan or Black Tea, 20c.: best Rice, Bar- 
ley, Split Peas, Oatmeal, Starch, Bird Seed or 
Lentils at 5c., and good at 44%c.: Dry Fruits at 
5c,, up; fine Raisins, 20 tbs. for $1; 20 long 
bars Toilet Soap, $1, or 4 cakes for $1; excel- 
Jent Laundry Sospin 100-h. full-weight box- 
es, $3 75—never equalled in any country. All 
the leading brands of Soap at wholesale prices. 
Best Jams and Jel ies reduced to $1.65 per 
dozen. Send to Smith’s Cash Store, 115 and 
117 Olay street, San Francisco, Oal., for full 
list, now ready to mail (free), and the prices 
named for Crockery, Glassware, Tinware, Pro- 
visions, Cutlery, Canned Goods, Domestic Dry 
Goods, and other needful things, will make you 


open 


YOUR EYES. 


PIANOSL 


GRE AT OFFER. ESTABLISHED 21 


YEA 
hest honors at New Orleans Ex on, 
alae Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for greatest strength, durability and stand- 
ing in tune. Most complete factory in ex- 
istance. 509 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 years), 
Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 tandard, 
Steinway. Billings. Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis. Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher. Patti. Overa—100 stylesand makes. 
‘Berond-hand, #0up. Largest stock ; lowest 
tices; easiest terms: all guaranteed. Rent 
$2.00 up. Odd-Fellows’ Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The next study year will begin September 1 , 
1887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak. — 
land, Cal. | 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 


| small charge. 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


School gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 


- Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 


teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1887, 


 PACULTY : 

Mrs. M. S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler,.- French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TEBM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to C. C. 
STRATTON, D.D., or 


Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., OAL. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRBQONvOIPAL, 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Seventeenth school year begins Tuesday, 
July 26, 1887. 


Send for Catalogue to . 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pleasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - ~ pe 


Cal. 


[NEVADA COUNTY AGADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE PEOPLE AT POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 


TORMAL AND COMMEROIAL COURSES 

a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. : 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very bestSpecial Teachers. Home 
care and training. | 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
co” A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 

2600 feet above the sea level. Near railroad 
“ig telegraph Stations. Omnibuses pass hour- 
iv 
Pupils enter at any time, take regular or 
selected courses or private lessons. 

OPENS NOVEMBER i, 1886. 

For complete prospectus or information ad- 
dress the principal, 

E. K. HILL, 
NEVADA OITY, CAL. 


The White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. | 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
: THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


SAMPLES 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


757 MARKET STREET 


try, especially of those connected with 


and thetsade. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home ircle. 


THE LOOK OF LOVE. 


Lord Jesus, look on me; my heart is cold, 
I cannot love thee as I know I ought; 
And yet, Good Shepherd, I am of thy fold; 
Thy precious sprinkled blood my soul has 
bought. 


I follow thee, I often hear thy voice, 
I see thee leading to the heights above; 
And yet I sorrow, when I should rejoice; 
Oh, melt my spirit by thy look of love! 


If ever by temptation overcome, 
I should, almost, thy holy name deny; 
Lord, bid my heart be still, my lips be dumb, 
By the mute sorrow of thy pitying eye. 


follow on to know as I am known; 
And when, at last, I gain thy home above, 
The joy of heaven will not be robe or throne; 
My heaven, O Lord, will be thy look of 
love!” — Anonymous. 


WAS SHE FRIVOLOUS? 


The Rev. Mr. Shaw contrasted great- 
ly with his surroundings—his spotless 
cloth fitting so well his strong, manly fig- 
ure ; his clear-cut Grecian features, and 
dark, wavy hair, thrown back with care- 
less grace from his smooth brow. 


He was visiting one of those wretched 
tenement houses used by the very poor, 
and before him was a forlorn group. 


A widow who had just buried her 
husband ; she had five helpless children 
—the eldest six, the youngest a nursing 
baby, and a pair of twins among them. 
The rags—and, worse than all, the dirt 
of poverty were everywhere apparent. 

The woman, with her apron thrown 


_ over her head, rocked herself to and fro, 


and wailed forth her troubles. 

**I don’t know what I’m a-goin’ to do 
for myself and the little ’uns. Though 
my old man would have his drink, he 
didn’t beat us, and brought enough to 
us to keep body and soul together ;_ but 
now I know we can’t do nothin’ but 
starve and die !”’ 

_ “Have you no friends?” asked Mr. 
Shaw, in a low voice. 

‘Some, but as bad or wuss off than 
us. Yes,” she said, looking up with a 
grateful, bright expression, “there is one 
—Lord bless her !—who has done a lot 
for me, Miss Mehitable Sanks. She sent 
medicine and the doctor to the old man, 
and guv me clothes and suthin’ to eat; 
and many’s the man, woman and child 
that blesses her for taking care of ’em. 
Why, sir, she even leaves little cards 
with stamps on -’em, and Job Potter, 
who can write, sends ’em to her when 
we are in a very bad state.” 


Mr. Shaw was the rector of one of the 
wealthy churches of the city, and Mabel 
Lee was one of the parishioners. Her 
face was Madonna-like in its tender 
curves and beauty, the large blue eyes, 
with just a tinge of sadness, the perfect 
curve of the red lips, the faultless com- 
plexion, and blonde hair that was like a 
halo of light round the graceful head. 
But ah ! when she talked it was like a 
damper, a mist on a beautiful picture, 
marring the tints that would otherwise 
have been perfect. | 

Bright and witty, but a butterfly; such 
a devotee to society that one longed for 
the expression of a single serious thought 
that could leaven into something like 
common sense this personification of 
frivolity. With it all, however, she was 
lovely and lovable to every one, and Mr. 
Shaw had long struggled against an in- 
terest in her, the indulgence of which he 
felt would be fatal to his future happiness 
and usefulness. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, he found 
himself in front of Mr. Lee’s house; and, 
obeying an impulse, he turned at the 
gate and was admitted. 

As Miss Lee entered the parlor, he 
thought he had seldom seen a fairer vis- 
ion, and was vexed to feel his heart 
throb more quickly and thrill with a 
pleasure that he felt must be controlled. 
She greeted him with that easy grace 
which was one of her principal charms. 

“Ah, Mr. Shaw! I am so glad to see 
you. I hada real spell of ennui this 
morning. ‘This last novel is wretched, 
as both hero and heroine die in the most 
provoking way—all because of some 
overstrained idea of duty; and I was 
just wishing that some one would come 
in, and I could have a cheerful little chat 
to dispel the gloomy impression.” 

“Then I’m afraid,” smilingly, “you 
will not like your present visitor. I have 
not come in a very cheerful humor; 
and, besides, I wish to ask a favor.” 

“A favor! That is too lovely. Con- 
sider it granted, even to the half of my 
I am truly glad that you wish 
to ask a favor of me, because I did not 
think your opinion of me was sufficiently 
good for such a thing. Do you knov,”’ 
with a sudden droop of the eyes, ‘‘that 
you always make me feel as if I were do- 
ing something wrong ?” 

“Dol? Well, I shall give you a gold- 
en opportunity now to redeem yourself. 
I have just been visiting some of those 
wretchedly poor families in street, 
and I would like it so much if you could 
interest some ladies in their behalf—visit 
them and relieve them.” i 


A look of consternation overspread | 


her pretty face as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, indeed ! you don’t mean for me 
togothere? How couldI ever stand 
it? I can’t bear such places. Ask me 
almost anything else. The. dreadful 
men and women !|—the odor! Ugh!” 
with a shudder; “ask me almost anything 
else.” 

A look of keen disappointment drifted 
over Mr. Shaw’s face. 

She suddenly brightened, and said : 

“I do intend to do something good 
next week. I have refused a German,” 


‘triumphantly, “that I may attend the | waters which had returned to him after 
charity calico ball to be given. You | many days.—Hazchange. 


know all the dresses are for the poor, so 
I shall do some good.” | 

‘‘And what is your dress to be? asked 
Mr. Shaw, with rather an indescribable 
infection to his voice. 


“The loveliest blue silesia, with a 
flowered cretonne front,” enthusiastical- 
ly, “sleeveless waist, Medici collar, shir- 
red and very bouffant draperies. It 
will be beautiful, and I know it will 
seem very nice to some poor woman 
who never had anything like it.” 


‘*Yes,” said he, in a tone quite satur- 
ated with irony, “I don’t doubt its use- 
fulness but don’t you think you ought 
to add a few yards of illusion to make 
some warm bodies for those who have 
no fires, and a few yards of ribbon to 
decorate the little, freezing arms?” 


“Now, you are angry with me, Mr. 
Shaw ” hesitatingly. ‘Don’t you think 
me utterly heartless, but I can’t go to 
street. It would really give me a 
little blue chill.” 

“T could never consent to such a cruel 
thing as that,” he said, with an unpleas- 
ant smile. “I really feel that I owe you 
an apology for intruding such a disagree- 
able subject, particularly after your 
nerves were shattered with your novel. 
Good morning.” And he bowed him- 
self out very abruptly, with a strange lit- 
tle pain in his heart. 

He did not again speak on the subject 
to her, but found other ladies who inter- 
ested themselves most warmly in the 
work. 

Everywhere that he went in his charity 
rounds he could see and feel the influ- 
ence of Miss Sank’s good acts. She 
seemed to be an angel of mercy, who 
never tired and who devoted her entire 
time to charity. All that she did was 
marked by a practical good sense and a 
depth of thought and feeling that he 
could not fail to admire. Still, he never 
chanced to meet her. | 

One day, when entering the postoffice, 
he saw in advance of him the- graceful 
figure of Mabel Lee. She was unaware 
of his presence; and, standing idly be- 
hind her, he felt as if he had received an 
electric shock, as she asked : | 

“Ts there anything for Miss Mehitable 
Sanks ?” and then received and pocket- 
ed several postal cards. 

If he was astonished at the question, 
he was still more so at the effect which 
his discovery produced on her. 

Neck, face and brow, even tothe roots 
of her golden curls, were dyed in a pain- 
ful crimson, her eyes dilated with an ex- 
pression of great consternation, but with 
a little haughty gesture of recognition 
she hurried past him. 

Acting upon an impulse, with a few 
hasty steps, he soon overtook her. He 
was lost in a bewildering surprise. She 
was the last person with whom he would 
have connected Miss Sanks in any way, 
and her great agitation, as he walked be- 
side her, increased his surprise. 

A sudden, bright suspicion caused his 
heart to beat almost to suffocation. 


‘Tell me, Miss Mabel,” he said, ‘“‘what 
have you to do with Miss Sanks’ letters?” 


“T really can’t understand, Mr. Shaw, 
what right you have to ask such a ques- 
tion. In all things spiritual I acknowl- 
edge your right, but in this instance you 
forget yourself.” 

‘Tell me,” he said, with eager, regard- 
less haste, ‘fare you Miss Sanks?” 

A sudden burst of tears was her only 
answer, as she hastily pulled down her 
veil and walked silently beside him. 


A calm of perfect joy descended upon 
him as he fully realized the truth. He 
walked by her side until he reached her 
home, and then, without waiting for an 
invitation, entered it with her. 


As they reached the parlor, she tossed 
aside her hat, and stood before him 
more like a discovered culprit than the 
little saint she had proved to be. 


“So, Mabel,” he murmured, tenderly, 
‘“vour heart is as beautiful as your face, 
though you have veiled your goodness 
under an exterior of frivolity. This is 
not the general rule of humanity.” 

“But, Mr. Shaw, if it is a fault it lies 
entirely at your door.” 

‘Have I anything to do with it?” he 
asked, in surprise. ‘I have been think- 
ing for a long while that you were entire- 
ly beyond my control.” | 

‘Nevertheless, I have only been obey- 
ing your instructions. Don’t you re- 
member you sometimes preach against 
ostentatious charity? ‘Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth., 
I thought there was a word of truth and 
force in it, and I have practiced what 
you preached. And now, Mr. Shaw,” 
she said, with a demure glance at him, 
‘if you are done with my hands I will 
not trouble you to hold them any longer.”’ 

“No,” he said, gravely, “I do not 
wish to return them, Mabel!” he said, 
quickly and tenderly; “give me the priv- 
ilege of owning them always. Won't 
you, darling ?” 

She took them quickly away. 

“No, no!” with a low laugh; ‘4t is 


Miss Sanks with whom you have fallen: 


in love, for poor Mabel Lee only had 
your toleration.” 

“Ah !” he said, “that’s when I thought 
you were a butterfly. Now that I know 
you to be a saint, I beg you to share 
your grace with me and help me in all 
good things. I am willing to take you 
or Miss Sanks, or, in defiance of the law 
of the land, I will take you both.” 

She hesitated; then, with a_ lovely 
blush and smile, she laid both her hands 
in his. 

“One for Miss Sanks—one for my- 
self.” 

He could not help feeling that one 
sermon, at least, had been cast upon the 


EARLY LIFE OF THE QUEEN OF 
ROUMANIA. 


Rushing down the stairs one day with 
her habitual impetuosity, she slipped and 
would have fallen to the bottom, had not 
a gentleman who was ascending at the 
same moment caught her in his arms. 
It was a fall laden with unexpected con- 
sequences, for she had fallen into the 
arms of her future husband. But as yet 
she was not to rest in them for good. 
The young Princess evinced an almost 
savage dislike to matrimony, and in re- 
sponse to all proposals of marriage made 
to her replied: ‘I do not want to marry 
unless I can be Queen of Roumania.” 
The reply seemed a very safe one in 
those days, when Roumania had but 
just been founded, and only as a prin- 
cipality; under the boyard rule of the 


worthless Prince Couza.- She _Mlit- 
tle realized that later she would 
be taken at her’ word. Mean- 


time she went home again to Wied, 
and resumed her offices in the sick-room 
and her studies; for until she was twen- 
ty-five, indeed until she was married, 
Princess Elizabeth never ceased to take 
lessons. * * * Meanwhile, Euro- 
pean public events were changing—a 
change destined to affect the ‘‘wild rose- 
bud of Wied,” as her friends loved to 
call her. In 1868 Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern had been chosen ruler of 
Roumania, and in the autumn of the 
next year he came to the Rhine to re- 
mind the Princess Elizabeth of her de- 
sire to rule over that kingdom. Even so 
it was a little while before she could con- 
sent to resign her fiercely cherished in- 
dependence, but she yielded, and in 
November of the same year he took her 
to his home amid the Carpathians, after 
she had been united to him four times 
over, namely: according to the German 
civil code, according to the Lutheran, 
her own religion, according to the Roman 
Catholic, which is his, and according to 
the rites of the Greek Church, which is 
the creed of their kingdom.—Century. 


PLEASURE IN SIMPLE THINGS. 


There is hardly a more fortunate en- 
dowment than the power of finding pleas- 
ure in simple things. The heart which 
is easiest satisfied is the happiest heart. 
When the finding of a flower in the field 
where one looked only for grass and 
rushes brings light to the eyes and a 
smile to the lips, when achance meeting 
with a friend, a ramble in a country lane, 


{a walk by the shore, or the coming of 


a letter which was not expected, makes 
the morning delightful, the possessor of 
the capacity for such enjoyments is to be 
congratulated. | 
We talk of the art of pleasing ; the ar 

of being pleased is equally as desirable, 
and almost equally as attractive. The 
pity of many a young life is that, before 
the bloom of early youth has faded, the 
liking for simple pleasures has been lost ; 
and neither lad nor maiden is so much 
to blame for this as are they who are re- 
sponsible for the upbringing which should 
have preserved simple tastes, and which 
missed its aim and defrauded its charges 
of a fortunate endowment.—Selected. 


A STORY OF JENNY LIND. 


I remember hearing a stage-driver’s 
story of Jenny Lind when she was rid- 
ing inthe country. A bird of brilliant 


drove along, and trilled out such a com- 
plication of sweet notes as astonished 
her. The coach stopped, and reaching 
out she gave one of her finest roulades. 
The beautiful creature arched his head 
on one side and listened deferentially; 
then, as if to excel his famous rival, 
raised his graceful throat and sang a 
song of rippling melody that made 
Jenny rapturously clap her hands in 
ecstacy; and quickly, as though she were 
before a severely critical audience in 
Castle Garden, she gave some ‘l'yrolean 
mountain strains that set the echoes fly- 
ing, whereupon little birdie took it up 
and sang and trilled till Jenny, in happy 
delight, acknowledged that the pretty 
woouland warbler decidedly outcarolled 
the Swedish nightingale. 


BREVITIES. 


There have been lately distressing 
floods in Hungary. 


The subject of a universal penny post- 
age is being discussed in England. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight emi. 
grants landed at New York, June roth, 


The convention between England and 
Egypt is to the effect that England is to 
evacuate Egypt in three years, but is to 
, prevent any “external or internal disor- 
der.” The Sultan does not like it, and 
it has to be ratified by the Powers. 


The Gospel of St. Mark, the first is- 
sued in Japan, was issued in 1872, the 
whole New Testament in 1880, and an 
edition of the entire Scriptures in the 
native character will soon be published. 
The National Bible Society of Scotland 
has issued an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Roman letter which has a large 
sale. 


Haddock, Northup, Gambrell ; churches 
burned ; council rooms blown up; re- 
spectable citizens driven from the polls ; 
men called to their doors to be shot ; 
women insulted—these are the natural 
results of the rum traffic. - It only needs 
to push the monster and his purring gives 
place to the tiger’s claws and the tiger’s 
stealthy spring, and the tiger’s teeth and 
thirst for blood. Let him be pushed 
more and more by any means and every 


means that seem best to those who hate 
him, till all men shall say, He shall be 


| destroyed |— New York Advocate. 


plumage perched on a tree near as they. 


The list of martyrs is increasing— 


Bousehold. 


WESTERN BakED BEANs.—I am one 
of those unfortunate individuals born 
outside of Boston, and yet my friends 
pronounce my baked beans “ utterly de- 
licious.”” I wash a quart of small, white 
beans, and put them to soak for the 
night in two quarts of water and a tea- 
spoonful of soda. In the morning I put 
them into fresh water, and let them sim- 
mer very gently until nearly soft. I 
then add salt and pepper, half a cup of 


well-flavored brown sugar, and a lump] 


as large as a Plymouth Rock egg of nice 
butter, stirring all carefully together so 
as not to mar the symmetry of a possi- 
bly over-softbean. Then I pour the beans 
into an earthern baking-dish, press a 
dainty little silver-skinned onion into the 
center, and consign them to an oven 
that will bake them steadily for an hour, 
and give them a rich brown over the 
top. There should not be water enough 
in them to make them sloppy, but such 
a quantity as will have evaporated by 
the time they are done. In place of the 
immemorial salt-pork, I serve with my 
baked beans some nicely sliced, cold 
corned beef; and squares of hot, light, 
golden, delicately sweet corn-cake, in- 
stead of the slightly clammy combination 
of rye and molasses, over which the Bos- 
ton palate so fondly gloats.—Sel. 


Savory Ca.r’s Herap.—Wash the 
head well—it should, of course, have 
been cleaned with the skin on—take out 
the tongue and brains; boil them in a 
separate vessel, and keep on ice for to- 
morrow’s soup. Put on the head (the 
two sides tied into the original shape by 
a band of tape) in plenty of cold water 
slightly salt, and cook gently one hour 
and a half. Take out, wipe dry, score 


the cheeks in squares, and wash the head | 


on top and sides with beaten egg. Sift 
over it a mixture of rolled cracker, pep- 
per and salt, and set in a quick oven. 
In ten minutes baste with melted butter ; 
five minutes later, with a cupful of broth 
from the pot poured gradually over it. 
Cover with thick white paper and cook 
ten minutes longer, then dish, with thin 
slices of crisped ham laid about it. 
Thicken the gravy in the pan with brown- 
ed flour and send up in a boat. Save 


the pot-liquor for soup, seasoning it and | 


keeping in a cold place. 


HUCKLEBERRY CAKE.—One cup but- 
ter; two cups sugar; three cups flour ; 
five eggs ; one cup sweet milk ; one tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in hot water ; 
one teaspoonful nutmeg, and the same 
of cinnamon; one quart ripe, fresh 
huckleberries, thickly dredged with flour. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, 
add the beaten yolks ; then the milk, the 
flour, and spice, the whites whipped stiff, 


and the soda. At the last stir in the] 


huckleberries with a wooden spoon or 
paddle, not to bruise them. Bake in a 
loaf or card, in a moderate but steady 
oven, until a straw comes out clean from 
the thickest. part. 


man animals upon the daily course is 
like that of spavined horses.. We are 


stiff and sore when first led from the } 


stall, but warm to our work and into sup- 
pleness_ with 


bodily and mental depression, with the 
yawning and peevishness and “goneness” 
that express this condition at the latter 
end, when bed and slumber would be 
the natural and easy cure? Who prac- 
tices the philosophy of light feeding, 
gentle lubrication, and moderate move- 
ment,leading up to steady labor—regimen 
which we might learn from a doltish 
groom ? 


WasHING Mape Easy.—To those 


women in city or country who, from cir- 


cumstances of economy or otherwise, 
‘do their own washing”: Into your 
wash-boiler, two-thirds full of water, cut 
up two small bars of soap; when dissoly- 
ed and boiling add three tablespoonfuls 
of coal-oil, Soak the clothes (over night 
is better), wring out and put in the boil- 


thoroughly, and hang. out. The_ necks 
and wristbands of garments may need a 
slight rubbing in the hands, while rins- 
ing. This will not injure the clothes. 


A pair of boots or shoes thoroughly | 
soaked are not easy to dry without be-. 
ing left in an uncomfortably stiff, if not 


shrunken, condition. A very simple de- 
vice will make the drying process com- 
paratively safe. The wet shoes should 
be thoroughly stuffed with newspapers, 
which serves not only to keep them in 
shape, but hastens their drying by ab- 
sorbing the moisture. =f 


An old farmer employed a son of Erin 
to work for him on his farm. Pat was 
constantly misplacing the end-boards in 
the .cart—the front-board behind and the 


thildhoard ins: thei | 


gentleman ..very irritable. ‘To prevent 


blunders he resolved to distinguish each } 
by some sign or notice thereon. Ac-|: % 
cordingly, he painted on both boardsa} 


large ‘“‘ B”’; then, calling Pat to him and 
showing him the boards, he'said : Now, 


blockhead, you need. make no mis- 


take, as they are both marked. This,” 
pointing to one board, ‘‘is ‘ B’ for’ be- 
fore ; and that,’’ indicating the tail-board, 
‘is ‘B’ for behind.’”’ Whereupon: the 
old gentleman 


| dignity. 


d 
4 


od 


This is a delicious } 
cake, and deserves to be better known. | 

It is best on the second day after bak- | | 
ing.—Common Sense in the Household. | 


ys + Between Goldenj{Gate Ave. and Turk s8t., 8. F.. 
-The running of a vast majority of 


judicious management. | 
Who of us has not experienced the desire 
to turn the day hind part before, setting 


er. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, rinse | 


marched off with 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


~ Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


Sole Agents for 


WEBBING FOR FISH 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


RUBBER HOSE 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


Photographic Gallery | 


per dozen. 


HAY 


‘ 


G. M. 


‘125 Turk Street, - 


(at 9A. and 7 P. x. 


605 OLAY ST., 
(Corner 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES, 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


- Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. | 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


july18-tf 


Wm. SHEW’S 


IN THE BEst STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICES. 


(6 The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin 


GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


REMOVED TO 
Larkin Street, 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 
WINDOW SHADES, 


And Frames of Every Deseription. 

| FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 

Old FramesJRegilded and Made as Good 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - _ San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. mM. to3 mM. 


W. F. Griswold 
N.T 1s 


.... Has removed to vane: 


1 101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 

PEASE, M. D. 
(Paorrriongr or 


San Francisco, 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


apr18-tf 


BARTLING, PHILLIPS STILWELL 


SUCCESHOUS TO BARTCING & KIMBALL, 


‘BOOK BINDERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Sansome. ) 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, Paper Rulers, 
Printers, Lithographers, Publishers. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


HAIR BALSAM 


‘gray, and preventing Dandruff. 


It cleanses the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
and $1.00 


BER 


‘Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


| 


CONGREGATIONAL 


at Drnggist | 


| 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 


Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom-- 


ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


St., New York. 

retary—Kev. M. E..Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. P 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. Ww. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD 0, F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mon 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


‘NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 


tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J..McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
T. Dooxey, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
F or 1887. 


E PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation asa literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


_, | and THE PACIFICO, sent to one address, for 
CORNICES, PASSE-PABTOUTS, PIOTURES | $5.00. 


HERRMANN & CO. 

: Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 
339-336 KEARNY STREET 


Bet. & Pine - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


San FRANOISCO 


03S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at: 
1212-1214 Market S8t., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paocrrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitousty, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articks 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
23s. 


& Kinowell, 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Stet, 


jag - Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Worl, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

O03 Agents for Seiberw’s Eureka Lu 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, JUNE 22, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
crric for one year. THE PactFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1887. 


The field-fires, of last Saturday and 
Sunday, on Goat Island and elsewhere, 
call upon us for our annual warning and 
admonition. The dry-season, with its 
benefits and delights, brings also its per- 
ils and possibilities of evil. In the 
country there is now a real danger in 
drawing a match, or striking a light, for 
any purpose, whatever. The sparks that 
fly from steamers, locomotives and har- 
vesting machines are frequently carried 
into the midst of the most combustible 
of materials. Care, caution and precau- 
tion are exacted of us all, as well as 
sobriety of every sort, if we would not 
involve our neighbors in a common con" 
flagation. 


The summer solstice has come, intro- 
duced by characteristic days of heat and 
flame that serve to render us all the more 
content with the nights of fog that visit 
the dwellers near the ocean’s rim. It is, 
of course, good for us to be enswathed 
for a time in a heated atmosphere and a 
glowing light, else we should never know 
the sensation of panting and perspiration. 
We are not far enough toward the north 
pole to know what extreme shortness of 
night is, but we are far enough in that 


- direction to learn how early the sun can 


rise, when its first beams rob us of the 
sleep we are waiting for. Wecan match 
the sun in “eating the bread of careful- 
ness,” but in “rising early’ the sun 
outdoes us without an effort. 


The Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder has 
been among us a few brief weeks, amid 
familiar scenes, on his way to Japan, to 
renew his labors in the world’s mission 
fields. His experiment may be regarded 
as a novel one, and rather hazardous. 
But we hope the result will be such as to 
invite novel forms of repeating the exper- 
iment. Why may not people of all ages, 
families of all sizes, and artisans of all 
sorts, now betake themselves to all the 
dark lands—going at their own charges, 
and doing their own proper work, in 
their own fitting way? The demand has 
outgrown all the possibilities of all the 
societies of the earth, which will always 
be necessary as the almoners of the mul- 
titudes that cannot go in person to the 
heathen world. We approve and applaud 
this movement of Dr. Scudder’s, and we 
crave for him the blessing of the Highest. 


~ 


It is difficult to keep the mind duly 
apprehensive of the flight of time. The 
years run by, and we cannot think of 
ourselves, or of others even, as really old. 
It was long ago, though it seems but as 
yesterday, that the coronation of Victoria, 
the youth of eighteen, took place. We 
were fitting for college then, and little 
dreamed that we should ever see her 
majesty traverse her wide dominions, or 
witness the jubilee of her reign. For 
twenty years she was the romantic figure 
of the great world, and until Eugenie of 
France arose to draw the world’s admi- 
ration away. Now, after fifty years of 
prosperity (Eugenie alive, but hidden 
from view), Victoria’s name is on every 
tongue and her praise in every clime, 
while her jubilee is chanted. on many a 
shore. Only think what wonderful 
names have adorned English statesman- 
ship and English literature and religion 
during the half-century now celebrating. 


The business of this city can no long- 
er find room for itself as in former years, 
by pushing out into the bay. Itis now 
going up town, and driving houses, and 
halls, and churches before it. . The solid 
and costly Unitarian church edifice was 
built only twenty years ago, for the Rev. 
T. Starr King. About the same time 
was built the much cheaper edifice of 
Plymouth church, on Taylor street, for 
the Rev. J. A. Benton. The latter edifice 
disappeared several years ago, a new one 
having arisen in the western addition. 
Now the Unitarians have taken leave, 
(sadly, no doubt,) of their building 
(sold for business purposes,) and will re- 
establish themselves a mile farther west. / 


Other churches will follow this shortly, 
though enough will remain, it is to be 
hoped, to furnish accommodations for 
those whose dwellings remain, and for the 
guests of the hotels, most of which are 
in the lower wards. 


A traveled Briton is no novelty. His 
relatives live in all climes. He goes to 
India and to Australia to find other Lon- 
dons and Edinburghs. Lately, he has 
followed in the wake of the ships, laden 
with thé tea he is so fond of, to this 
Coast, and so has gotten himself home 
by circumnavigating the globe. By this 
process, we are occasionally favored with 
the presence, all the way from Europe, 
of a great business man or of a live 
lord on this remote side of the American 
continent. It was only a week or two 
ago that the Earl of Aberdeen was here. 
And it was not only pleasing to meet 
such a person in our city, but it was re- 
freshing to see a titled man inthe re- 
sorts of the godly, and to hear the noble 
and honest words of a Christian gentle- 
man from his lips. Long may the good 
Earl live and prosper; and may scores of 
such men come to learn about us, and 
to leave pleasant memories among us! 


It was fashionable, in the earlier years, 
a:nong the business men of this city, to 
shape “corners,” force monopolies, 
make money by a fetch of this kind, sell 
out and go “home.” But “home” is no 
longer where the lad lived, but where the 
hearth is, and the heart is. Here we are 
now learning how to live, labor and pros- 
per without speculating; but, on the oth- 
er side of the mountains, they do not 
cease to gamble in stocks or commodi- 
ities. And we have read of the “deal” 
in wheat, and of the monopoly in cof- 
fee, without surprise or envy. We were 
rather surprised at the suddenness of the 
collapse in the market value of either 
article. We are not sorry when such 
crashes come. But we are sorry that 
traders will undertake such ventures as 
they do, in the hope of profiting by fic- 
titious values in an artificial market, liv- 
ing through a heated term of weeks, 
with their vision fastened upon that, which 
was, after all, but a “painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” 


The dispatches do not enable us to 
form a full estimate of the action of the 
Board of Visitors at Andover. It seems 
singular that in a matter involving so 
much, President Seelye should have left 
the country without participating in the 
final action. It strikes us as very singu- 
lar that Mr. Eustes should not have been 
present when four of the five professors 
made their statements ; and so, on that 


be unable to pronounce on any case ex- 
cept that of President Smyth. But in 
respect to time, they have pronounced 
an adverse judgment on two points, as to 
the doctrine of Scripture and as to the 
hypothesis of continued probation. We 
are sorry there could not have been a 
unanimous deliverance covering all the 
cases. As it is, we may expect the 
trouble—and it is a very serious trouble 
On many accounts—to be continued in 
the courts, no man knows how long. It 
must needs be that offenses come; but 
woe, said the Master, to him through 
whom they come! It is indeed a heavy 
responsibility for any oneto bear. If 
there ever was an occasion when those 
who love the cause of Christ in connec- 
tion with our Congregational churches 
might make a call for united and special 
prayer, it is now, that this very bad sore 
and schism might be healed. 


A subscription list may be useful, but 
not always cheerful reading. Of neces- 
sity we have to call those less than one 
year behind, Good; over one _ year, 
Doubtful ; over two years, Bad. Some- 
times those away behind pay up, and 
sometimes, after waiting a long time, we 
have to erase the name. If people 
would remember that our terms are pay- 
able in advance, much work and care 
would be saved. 


er, opened at Malone, N. Y., June 14th, 
gives $25,000 to home missions, $5,000 
to foreign missions, $5,000 to his house- 
keeper, Betsy Chambers, and a few be 
quests to various friends. 


Our Presbyterian exchanges are taken 
up with the things of the General As- 
sembly and an overhauling of the man- 
agement of the Boards, and all sorts of 
comments thereon. f 


The orange trees of Florida failed to 
have the usual amount of blossoms last 
Spring. It is expected the crop will be 
less than the average for this. season. 


If the saloons are to be shut up, pro- 
vision must first be made to afford the 
accommodations they now give. 


The Prohibitionists are invading New 


York in full force. 


account the majority, two men, should | 


The will of the late William A. Wheel- } 


DR. MARK HOPKINS. 


Dr. Mark Hopkins, who died at Will- 
iamstown, Mass., June 17th, has filled a 
great place in the educational and re- 
ligious life of our country. He became 
a professor in his Alma Mater at the age 
of twenty-eight, and remained a profes- 
sor, actively discharging the duties of his 
office to his death—fifty-five years. Dur- 
ing the larger part of these years he was 
President of the College, and last year 
he delivered an address commemorative 
of the half-century since he assumed 
that eminent position. He made it em- 
inent, for it is safe to say that, if the 
question were to be put, who is the man 
who has best idealized the office of col- 
lege president, the answer would almost 
certainly be returned in his favor. Yet, 
doubtless, he was greater as a teacher 
than he was even as head of an institu- 
tion. In the class-room, especially on 
subjects of mental, moral and religious 
science, he was unsurpassed. He saw 
clearly, and could lead others to see 
clearly. He took great enjoyment in 
luminous statement, and was master of 
lucid, apt, bright expression. He early 
became a preacher and lecturer, and 
thoughtful hearers never tired of listening 
to his exposition of principles. Most of 
the volumes given to the press were first 
addresses —spoken thought. How we 
used to key ourselves up to hear what 
his yearly baccalaureate would be! It 
is now thirty years since he was elected 
President of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Hardly ever have the great audiences 
that inspire the anniversaries of that 
Board failed to get some special inspira- 
tion themselves from the felicitous utter- 
ances which fell from his lips. He was 
no partisan, and preferred to act as a 
reconciler of good men. He looked at 
subjects in a broad and large way. His 
friends were legion; the admiration 
they gave him was affectionate and un- 
bounded. How characteristic of this 
was the gift by which the wife of a de- 
voted alumnus so lately endowed in 
Mills College a Chair in his honor. In 
private intercourse he was affable, kindly, 
and often humorous. His long life and 
responsible positions gave him opportun- 
ity to exert a great influence on many 
young men, and to give them a world of 
impulse and encouragement. The op- 
portunity was improved, and he who 
writes this notice acknowledges, with 
many others, the personal debt of grati- 
tude which now can be paid only in im- 
itating the virtues he was early constrain- 
ed to admire. Commencement, coming 
now in a few days, will be saddened to 
those who go along the familiar ways and 
meet his noble form no more. And we 
who were graduated at the very center 
and ripeness of his life will feel that the 
chief personal attraction, and nearly the 
last personal link that connected us with 


the Faculty and the college town, have 
gone in his going home. | 


SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


[The following, from the Bulletin of June 
15th, is so good and correct a report that we 
take pleasure in printing it without change]: 

‘The State Sabbath-School Convention, 
held last week in Santa Rosa, which was 
reported from day to day in the Bulle- 
tin, Was sO inspiring in its effects that 
some of the delegates from this city, at 
least, returned from it full of interest and 
boiling over with enthusiasm ; so much 
so that it was immediately determined to 
call a meeting of the San Francisco 
County Sabbath-School Association, to 
give them an opportunity of relieving 
themselves of some of their accumulated 


feelings, and of voicing a portion of the 


thoughts which they did not have the 
opportunity of giving expression to in 
the convention. The meeting accord- 
ingly took place last evening in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Tabernacle, on Golden 
Gate avenue, and was called to order by 
the President, Rev. John Kimball. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. J. P. Dickson, the pastor of the 
church. 
Rev. C. V. Anthony was the first 

speaker. ‘Taking as a starting-point the 
question of a lady in the convention, as 
to whether or not the primary class was 
part of the Sabbath-school, no place hav- 
ing been assigned it on the programme, 
he spoke of the importance of that de- 
partment, which contains on an average 
one-third of the whole number of. schol- 
ars, showing that a large proportion 
must graduate from the school, many of | 
them to the street and saloons, before 
reaching mature years. The test of the’ 
real success in. this, as well’as in all 


| Christian work, he considered to be the 


number converted and brought into the 
Church. 
Rev. Dr. Chapman -said that there 
were marked eras in work. 
In the Sabbath-school. work there had 
been several, and it had now reached 
that of teacher-preparation. He asserted 
as his belief that in this the teachers of 
California were twenty years behind the 
times. He urged the immediate adop- 
tion of measures to remedy the defect, 
and advocated the formation of training- | 


| 


them are now good, solid, brick build- 


classes, as is done to fit instructors for 
their work in our public schools. He 
hoped that the movement would begin 
in San Francisco, as the most fitting 
place for its inauguration, 
William M. Searby had an aversion to 
bringing hobbies of any kind before a 
public audience, but Dr. Chapman had 
already brought out his favorite one, and 
he proposed to ride it a little himself. 
He considered it little less than sacrilege 
for one to attempt the Lord’s work with- 
out thorough preparation for it. Each 
one should study to know what branch 
of the work he is adapted to, and, having 
settled that point, he should prepare him- 
self for it. If it should prove to be that 
of Sabbath-school teaching, he should 
never go before his class without being 
as fully prepared for his task as a minis- 
ter when going into the pulpit should be 
for preaching to his people. | 
Rev. Mr. Bovard hoped that the Sab- 
bath-school would never be regarded as 
an ‘‘institution.” It is really part of the 
Church, and should always be consider- 
ed as such. With that connection main- 
tained, the extent of its influence is in- 
calculable. He thought that such a 
convention as the one held at Santa Rosa 
would prove to be of more value to the 
State, in its ultimate results, than a ses- 
sion of the Legislature, costing, perhaps, 
a quarter of a million dollars. : 
Rev. T. B. Stewart thought there were 
a good many gas-bags in the convention, 
from the fact that he was not able to get 
in a word edgeways. He would like to 
have seen a blackboard, with some com- 
petent person to give illustrations upon 
it. Hethought such gatherings had a 
strong tendency to reduce denomina- 
tional differences to a minimum, and 
bring Christians of different views closer 
together in heart and in active work. 


Charles Geddes said that his audience 
was conspicuous by their absence. He 
had intended to talk to the teachers who 
did not attend the convention, especially 
those who also fail very frequently to at- 
tend the Sabbath-school, and he believed 
they had failed to attend this meeting. 
He deplored the unfaithfulness, in this 
respect, of so many teachers. We need 
teachers who can be depended upon to 
be with their classes, fully prepared for 
their work fifty-two Sabbaths in the year. 
A school with irregular teachers is like a 
watch-chain with a number of missing 
links, or a book with several leaves torn 
out of it. He thought that above all 
things we needed more of earnest prayer 
for the Spirit’s help in the work. 

The Treasurer, W. A. Underhill, re- 
ported the receipts for the year to be 
$12.65, and the expenditures $5, leaving 
$7.65 in the treasury. 

This being the time for the annual 
meeting, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: ‘‘ President, Rev. 
C. V. Anthony; Vice-President, Rev. 
John Kimball ; Secretary, J. W. Butler ; 
Treasurer, W. A. Underhill; Executive 
Committee, Rev. George A. Hutchison, 
David Sawtelle, John F. Meyers. 


Rev. Mr. Dickson, the pastor of the 
church, being called upon by the Presi- 
dent, expressed his pleasure at having 
the Association meet where it had, and 
hoped that it would do so again. On 
behalf of the officers and members of 
the church, he extended a cordial wel- 
come, and then spoke a few words to 
Sabbath-school teachers. “A blacksmith, 
as he drew the glowing iron from the fire 
and laid it on the anvil, cried to his as- 
sistant, ‘Quick, quick! Now or never!’ 
So it should be with us. The child is 
like the hot iron that can be bent and 
molded into the desired shape, but the 
golden opportunity is rapidly passing 
away, and soon will be gone forever. Let 
us improve it now. Let us do what we 
can, and accept of such results as we 
may be permitted to see, trusting the 
rest to God.. Remember the enduring 
character of the work. We may operate 
upon marble or brass, and they, with our 
work, will perish, but as teachers we are 
doing that which is to remain for all 
eternity.” 

The meeting closed with prayer and 
singing. 


CLOSING OF THE CHINESE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. | 


The public schools of San Francisco 
held their closing exercises on Friday, 
June rgth. By invitation of the Prin- 
cipal, Miss Rose Thayre, the writer wit- 
nessed the exercises in the Chinese 
school. This is the only regular public 
Chinese school in this city and State and 
in the United States, and, as far as 
known,'in the world. The house (807 
Stockton street) used for the school is 
one of the old residences, built over thir- 
ty years ago, and owned and occupied 
by one of the prosperous men of early 
times. The walls are covered with cot- 
ton cloth, covered with wall paper, as 
was the custom in those days, when build- 
ing materials were scarce. The large 
front-yard has the plants and vines of 
other years still vigorous, and kept in fair 
condition by the janitress, who lives on 
the premises, The fuchsias, jasmine, 
honeysuckles and roses are in full blos- 
som now: The calla lilies, geraniums, 
and other plants, have more or less flow- | 
ers every month in the year. ‘The side- 
and rear-yards have weeping willow, lo- 
cust, and other trees, among the vines 
and shrubs. The rear-yard and barn are 
used for a play-ground; in this they play 
regular boy-fashion, talking Chinese, with 
now and then a word of English. ‘This 
house is on the westerly side of the ever- 
spreading Chinese part ofthe city. They 
now live in the dwellings once the homes 
of well-to-do families. A large part of 


ings. This hillside, which overlooks the 


‘itors two days each week. 


city in front, the bay and the Contra | 


Costa beyond, is the spot where men who 
made money in the early years made 
their homes, and where the wealthiest 
men of the State continue to build their 
magnificent residences. The ample 
grounds and costly mansions of Governor 
Stanford, Mrs. Mark Hopkins, James 
C. Flood, Charles Crocker, Mrs. General 
Colton, J. B. Haggin, Lloyd Tevis, and 
many others of less dimensions, are from 
two and a half to four blocks from this 
school. The walled and costly prepared 
location for the mansion of Senator Fair 
is less than two blocks off. The school 
now has fifty boys and one girl on its 
roll, though the average attendance is 
not nearly that number. On the after- 
noon of the closing day all were well 
dressed—some in silks and bright col- 
ors ; some had clean-shaven heads for the 
occasion and newly braided hair ; but 
only a part put on their holiday dress of 
bright-colored garments, as they do for 
their own good days. The boys inform- 
ed Miss Thayre that she did not put on 
her best clothes for their New Year, and 
they would not put on their best for this 
day. Some wore American-style pants, 
but most of them were dressed in wholly 
Chinese fashion. There were a number 
of American visitors present, among 
whom were School Director Thomas P. 
Woodward and Miss Kate Field of 
world-wide reputation; and, also, Gee 
Gam of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, who had two of his little boys 


with him—two of his older boys are 


members of the school, which he frequent- 
ly visits. ‘The room was decorated for 
the day with flowers taken from the 
grounds. ‘The order of exercises was 
as follows: Song, “ Little Robin Red- 
Breast,” accompanied by piano; * Wel- 
come,’’ Gun Tai ; recitation, ‘* Keep Try- 
ing,” Wong Chie Mow ; One Thing at 
a Time,” Ah May; song, “My Little 
Ball”; recitation, * The Village Black- 
smith,” Tom Cheung ; recitation, ‘* Do- 
ing and Giving,” Lum Lune ; recitation, 
“Tittle Words of Kindness,” Leong 
Poon; song, ‘*The Wind and the Leaves”; 
reading, “The Isle of Long Ago,” Lee 
Tong Tai; “Seven Little Ones,” Miss 
Burke’s class; recitation, ‘*‘ Blue Bird, 
Bonny Bird,” Tom Tong ; song, * Light- 
ly Row ”; recitation, “Is It You ?” Jung 
Gow ; recitation, Ah Dot ; song, ‘“‘Happy 
Little Fishes”; recitation, ‘*‘ Good-Bye,” 
Jee Yung; recitation, “The River and 
the Tide,” Hong King Chong; song, 
“The Wheelwright.” The school sang 
heartily and well, though a few big boys 
held back, as boys will when they get to 
that uncertain age approaching manhood. 
The position of the boys on the platform 
was erect—not a stooping or round- 
shouldered one among them. Their 
recitations were well in memory, so there 
was no prompting. They were free 
from the habit Some American boys have 
of putting their hands in their pockets. 
In their style of dress they could not 
well do it. It must have required long 
and patient drill to teach these boys to 
correctly articulate all the letters of our 
alphabet, especially the letter “‘R.” Few, 
if any, of the older Chinese ever acquire 
the use of the organs to give this letter 
its correct sound. The Chinese nasal 
twang was not once heard. The pro- 
nunciation was about as perfect as can 
be made by those who do not use the 
organs of speech as do Americans. 
Miss Thayre says the helps sent her by 
Professor N. A. Calkins, so long con- 
nected with educational affairs in New 
York, have been of much use in helping 
the scholars overcome the difficulties of 
articulation and pronunciation. He vis- 
ited the school last year, and made valu- 
able suggestions to the teachers. Ah 
May, the little six-year-old girl of the 
school, recited prettily and carried her- 
self very nicely. She was dressed im- 
mensely—a lady might describe the 
garments and all the colors. Boys who 
have been some time in the mission 
schools of the vicinity come here as to a 
higher school. Some of the mission 
school teachers complain that their best 
boys leave them and go to this school, 
which is said to be the favorite school of 
the Chinese Ccnsuls who visit it. The 
‘‘ Wheelwright ” sung, and acted as they 
sung, was a pleasing performance, A 
horse, with all the horse trappings, and a 
frightened mule, on the blackboard, by a 
boy who had never received lessons in 
drawing, showed that the one who drew 
them was a born artist. A few in this 
school of two classes were promoted 
‘*honorary.” Certificates for good con- 
duct were given some scholars, and cer- 
tificates of promotion from the eighth 
grade to the seventh were given many. 
The teachers bade good-bye to the schol- 
ars, and the scholars to the teachers. 
The Principal charged the boys to be 
present on the first day of the next term, 
and asked them to bring others with 
them. Miss Thayre is one of the expe- 
rienced teachers of the school depart- 
ment, who had done good work before 


she was transferred to this school ; her 


salary is $100 a month. Miss Josephine 
Burke is assistant teacher. No “pigeon” 
English is allowed. One hindrance is 
the irregular attendance, as the boys 
have so many good days to keep; an- 
other, boys just arrived are sent here to 


get a little English before going off to 


work. A visit to this school will well re- 
pay those interested. It is open for vis- 


There are now upon the Upper Con- 
go seven steamers, four of which are 
owned by the Free State, one by France, 
and two by missionary societies. The 
fleet will soon be doubled by the addi- 
tion of another Free State steamer, one 
for Bishop Taylor’s mission, and those 
belonging to the Compagnie Belge du 
Congo and the American, Dutch and 
French trading companies. 


Home Missionary. — 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, 1320 Market Street. 


OUR FIRST DEBT. 


HOW WE FELL IN. HOW WE WERE LIFT- 
ED OUT. THE CONSEQUENCES. 
WHY WE CANNOT AFFORD 
ANOTHER. 


Thisis the suggestive title of a paper read 
by Secretary Clark at the: anniversary of 
the American Home Missionary Society 
in Saratoga, N. Y. 

After briefly stating that in a business 
of more than sixty years, involving the 
collection and disbursement of over $11,. 
000,000, the Committee had never been 
driven to the banks for money to meet 
their obligations; and how now, for the 
first time, it had been obliged to do it. 
And gratefully acknowledging the out- 
pouring of sympathy and substantial 
help that lifted the debt, the paper takes 
up, in order, some of the consequences 
of the debt. Some have been overruled 
for good. 

‘Churches nearing self-support have 
been encouraged to make forced march- 
es to that desired goal. Other churches 
have drawn together, cheerfully accept- 
ing the service of one man. At the 
same time the missionary States them- 
selves have carried on a most vigorous 
campaign in behalf of the treasury. 
And it is one of the most cheering 
events of the year that donations from 
the missionary fields were $23,000 in 
advance of the previous year. A debt 
with these blessed fruits we cannot call 
an unmixed evil. 

“But one overwhelming calamity has 
been experienced, and one so great as to 
almost neutralize the compensations 
named. The Society has been cut off 
during the last siz months from all 
new work. A home missionary society 
in America, in this year of grace, ata 
standstill in its work is an anomaly. It 
may be questioned whether such a socie- 
ty compelled often to repeat that record 
has any reason to be. But necessity 
was laid upon us, in this matter, the com- 
pulsion of honesty and fair dealing. 
Would it be right to plunge the treasury 
into new obligations while the old were 
unpaid, and the prospéct of their pay- 
ment in doubt? Would it be right fora 


with insolvency and on the brink of sus- 
pension, to make new ventures, and add 
to its pecuniary obligations? Realizing, 
therefore, to the fullest degree the re- 
proach and the peril of the act, the Com- 
mittee issued to its Superintendents, in 
November, the decree, ‘No more new 
work until] the old is paid for.’ If any 
effort to raise money had been neglected, 
if any form of appeal has been untried, 
if any reduction possible to enforce on 
the field had been left unmade, the Com- 
mittee might blame themselves for call- 
ing this halt. But there was no such al- 
ternative. Only by the straining of every 
known resource has the Society reached 
the end of its year and kept faith with 
its devoted men and its own honor. And, 
great as the disaster is—the disaster of 
suspended work—a worsecalamity would 
have been to report to this annual gath- 
ering a debt of $30,000 for new work 
done upon credit. 


CAN WE AFFORD ANOTHER ? 


“But how often can this record be 
safely repeated? How often can we af- 
ford a debt at this ruinous cost? No 
more vital question was ever presented 
to the Society. * * * The ques- 


in the face is this: How shall the in- 
come of the Society be made .commen- 
surate with its work? 

“‘A careful analysis of our receipts for 
the last fiscal year reveals some suggest- 
ive facts. The Congregational body in 
the United States numbers, on its last 
printed rolls, 4,277 churches. From this 


Southern States (except Texas and Flori- 
da.) Count out also a large group of 
churches that have but a name to live on 
the Year Book, but no membership to 
report, and we have remaining a round 
4,000 churches, which may reasonably be 
regarded as the natural constituency of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 


must look for its supplies. * * * 

_ “What proportion of these 4,000 church- 
es telt the claim and honored the call 
last year, which was also the best year 
for such responses in the Society’s~ his- 
tory? 


churches, and they hold the chief strength 
and wealth of the denomination. ~ Yet 
287 of them made no response. One 
church in five was silent, and these si- 
lent churches contain 22,000 resident 
members. Individuals here and there 
have sent their gifts to our treasury, but 
these acts of individual loyalty do not al- 
ter the fact that 287 churches took no 
part, as such, in furnishing their Home 
Missionary Society with necessary sup- 
plies. So many. are the lost tribes of 
New England alone! 

“Lying between the Hudson river and 
the home missionary line of the West is 
a group of ten States, rich in many 
things, and especially rich in possessing 
1,253 Congregational churches. But 
320 of them made no sign for home 
missions.. One church in four felt no 
claim, and honored no call. Together 
these 320 churches contain 21,500 resi- 
dent members, who were strangely un- 
responsive to all regular claims and to 
all special appeals, either for State or 
national work, 


| Passing beyond these Central States 


business-house or corporation, threatened 


tion, therefore, looking the Committee 


total, count out the churches of the old © 


To these 4,000 churches the Society _ 


England contains 1,475 of these 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


to newer and more strictly missionary 
sround, we find another disheartening to- 
tal, although a slightly improved propor- 
tion. Of the 1,272 churches tfound be- 
tween the home missionary line andthe 
Pacific, 256, with a resident member- 
ship of 7,230, felt no call last year to 
lend a hand in solving the home mission- 
ary problem—a problem to them most 
vital, because most personal and local 
in its bearings. Yet one church in every 
fve said to the other four, ‘‘Bear ye our 
burdens; charge yourselves with our share 
of the cost of this war.” | 


“Bring these three vast sections of our 
country together, New England, the 
Central States, and the Western fields, 
and it appears that of our Congregation- 
al household of 4,000 living churches, 
863, or about one in five, recognize no 
obligation to support home missionary 
work, either in their own commonwealths 
or in the country at large. This margin 
of silent churches embraces more than 
<0,000 resident members; that is, one- 
fifth of all the churches, and one-eighth 
of our whole membership, make no reg- 
ular effort, in their organized capacity, 
to maintain or extend their common 
home missionary work. 


‘Measure the loss which this neglect 
has inflicted upon our own cause. One 
cent a week from these fifty silent thou- 
sands would have saved our new work 
from abandonment; for that cent would 
have given us an additional income of 
$26,000. Two cents a week would have 
paid our debt when it stood at its high- 
est figure of $52,000. Four cents a 
week would have made up all our miss- 
ing legacies. And five cents a week from 
this remnant of our churches, whose 
pastors forgot even to. ask for it, would 
have made this anniversary the happiest 
and the most hopeful in sixty years. 


“It is not, however, to point are proof 
that these facts have been gathered. It 
is rather to suggest an inquiry whether 
the present system, so far as any exists, 
for enlisting each church in its home 
missionary work is not open to some 
amendment. A system that works with 
this loss of power must be either faulty 
in its principle or else imperfectly ap- 
plied. How shall this margin of wasted 
power be reduced to lower terms? How 
shall it be minimized to zero? 


‘With all deference to the churches, we 
would suggest whether that convenient 
grouping known as the Local Confer- 
ence is not the providential opportunity 
for a new and more thorough trial of the 
effort? - What if every such conference 
throughout our Congregational family 
were to entertain this suggestion at its 
coming autumn meeting ? What if each 
of these bodies were to discuss the ques- 
tion how to bring every church within its 
own bounds into working line for home 
missions? What if the matter were 
committed to the wisest men of the 
body to report some system flexible 
enough for use by every church? And 
then the right system, having been 
adopted by the will of the body, what if 
the man most alive, or the woman most 
consecrated to its success, were made an 
agent of the churches to see their plan 
carried out? Even then, as we well 
know, a Congregational church is a law 
unto itself, in this as in every other mat- 
ter. Yet it is also the glory and the 
strength of our polity that the will of the 
body, expressed by the opinion of a ma- 
jority, makes the law which every Con- 
gregational church elects and loves to 
obey.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Last Monday was quite a missionary 
day at the meeting of the Congregational 
Club in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel. 
Interesting addresses were delivered by 
Professor George E. Albrecht on “ Jap- 
an,” Rev. W. Mellen on “ Africa,” and 
Rey, J: M. Alexander onthe ‘‘ Hawaiian 
Islands.” Professor Albrecht is in this 
city en route to Japan, with the Dr. 
Scudder missionary party. Rev. W. 
Mellen spent some twenty-five years in 
South Africa, and is spending a while in 
this State. Rev. J. M. Alexander is a 
member of the well-known Alexander 
missionary family, and, after many years 
spent on the islands, will probably settle 
on the sunny shores of this Golden State. 
Rey, Dr. McLean of Oakland has been 
Invited to present the subject of ‘ Lot- 
terles” at the meeting of the Club on 
Monday next. 


The Rev. William H. Scudder at 
Plymouth church gave, on Sunday, June 
12, the second of the series of discourses 
on the ‘‘Book of Revelations,” this being 
“The Message to the Church at Ephe- 
sus.” This included a vivid descrip- 
ion of the city of Ephesus at that time, 
and of the moral condition of the peo- 
ple when Paul preached there, of the 
2rowth and prosperity of the church and 
its subsequent decline. 


Key. W. H. Scudder at Plymouth 
church gave the third of the series of 
discourses on the of Revelations,” 
this subject on Sunday evening, June 
‘oth, being “The Message to the Church 
in Smyrna.” | 


A farewell meeting, under the auspices 
of the W. B. M. for the Pacific, to Dr. 
Scudder and party, who will sail for Jap- 
an next Saturday, will be held in the 

irst_ Congregational church, this city, 
on Thursday evening, at 7:30 o’clock. 
All who can attend should be present. 

Professor G. E. Albrecht, who goes to 
Japan, gave an interesting ad- 

Tess last Sunday night at the First Con- 
s¢gational church, this city, on “ Japan.” 


the pulpit of Bethany church last Sabbath 
in exchange with Pastor Pond. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve officiated at Oli: 
vet church morning and evening. 


“‘A Corruptible and an Incorruptible 
Crown” was the topic of Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean’s sermon in Oakland in the morn- 
ing. It was a timely sermon, suggested 
by Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. At night 
Rev. Dr. Scudder delivered his last Sab- 
bath discourse in this country before his 
departure for Japan. It was deeply im- 
pressive. 


‘Christian Stability” was Rev. W. S. 
Hamlin’s theme at the Second church, 
Oakland, in the morning. 


Rev. C. S. Vaile of Martinez preached 
at Market-street church, Oakland, last 
Sabbath, Pastor G. H. Merrill filling 
Brother Vaile’s pulpit at Martinez. 


Professor Meads officiated in the Lorin 
church ; Rev. H. F. Bickford, the pas- 
tor, spent the day with the church in 
Haywards. 


The San Lorenzo church was supplied 
last Sabbath by Rev. I. F. Tobey of this 
city. 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong gave an illustrat- 
ed lecture on “ The Life of Christ ” in 
the church at Redwood City last Satur- 
day night, and another on Sunday night. 
On Sunday afternoon he addressed the 
Band of Hope in the same church. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda has 
returned from his recent trip to, and so- 
journ among, the glories of Yosemite. 


Rev. Dr. Warren and Professor Dwi- 
nell were both at the dedication of our 
church in Byron on Sunday last. They 
had a densely crowded house and a very 
warm time. 


The Creckett Sunday-school had a 
very enjoyable picnic last Saturday in 
one of the picturesque canyons on the 
Edwards ranch. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb is to deliver the 
Fourth of July oration at Byron. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan and family arrived 
by the Australia last week, having had 
a safe, quick voyage from Honolulu. 
Mr. Cruzan will preach in the Third 
church, this city, next Sabbath. 


At the Sacramento church, the pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Merrill, preached on ‘“ The 
Arithmetic of Spiritual Life,” and in the 
evening, at the Mission, on “ Satisfaction 
of the Soul.” 


The Los Angeles TJ'ribune, of June 
14th, says: ‘* Last Sunday wasa gala day 
with the Third Congregational Sabbath- 
school of this city. At its afternoon ses- 
sion there were 120 present. In the 
evening the fourth anniversary was ob- 
served, together with Children’s Day. 
An interesting programme was presented, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations and 
singing by the children. The church 
was beautifully decorated, the attendance 
was large and the reports of the officers 
showed that the school was entering up- 
on an era of prosperity which was bright 
and cheering. George T. Hanly, Super- 
intendent for four years, was succeeded 
in the Superintendency by Rev. J. H. 
Phillips, pastor of the church.” 


church was duly dedicated on Sunday, 
June 12th. It is quite an elegant and 
imposing building. The pastor, Rev. T.C. 
Hunt, preached a strong, practical sermon 
in the morning. The formal dedicatory 
services were held in the afternoon, when 
the new building was crowded to over- 
flowing. ‘The building, organ, etc., are 
all paid for, and the spiritual and finan- 
cial outlook for the church is very en- 
couraging, indeed. 

Rev. E. O. Tade, writing from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on the 6th, says: “I am just 
in from the sixty-first anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 
Its proportions grand ; its spirit sublime. 
Some one said the wise teacher select- 
ed the hard problem for the best pupil. 
To save the country is emphatically laid 
upon the American Home Missionary 
Society. All this had a grain of comfort 
in it for me, having just been invited to 


place, where many reside in winter, as 
well as flee to in summer. Nice church; 
a large Sabbath-school; a promising 
place for wise and efficient labor.” 


The fifth annual S.S.County Convention 
was held in Los Angeles last week. It 
was quite a notable event from the very 
large number of persons’in attendance, 
and from some of the especial features 
of the Convention. One of these was a 
praise service with 2,000 Sunday-school 


The church in Tucson, A. T., Rev. 
H. Hammond Cole, pastor, has been 
greatly blessed of the Lord the past sea- 
son. Eighteen new members—sixteen 
on profession and two .by letter—have 
been received since last September. The 
congregations have also increased, the 
prayer-meetings gained in numbers and 
interest, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor taken another move 
forward, and the Sunday-school is larger 
than ever. ‘This growth, which is steady, 
spiritual and full of promise, is all the 
more marked because of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties encountered, and the fact that 
the city itself remains stationary as to 
population... . 

A private letter from Alturas says: 
‘We have been making quite a number 
of improvements in our church. The 
seats have all been remodeled and paint- 
ed, the windows frosted, the platform 
carpeted and the aisles covered with 
matting. The cost was about $175, of 
which $100 were raised by subscription, 
and about $75 by two simple entertain- 
ments. The attendance at church and 
Sunday-school is improving, though much 


Rey, W. F. Furman of Stockton filled 


room for improvement still remains.” 


The beautiful edifice for the Riverside 


Coney Island—a suburban watering- | 


children and the Y. M. C. A. Orchestra. | 


| 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. G. A. Hutchin- 
son of South San Francisco has received 
a call to Colusa.——Services are now 
held regularly at Lamanda Park, at Al- 
hambra and at Los Alamos. Having 
very correctly made its elders eligible to 
the Moderatorship of its General Assem- 
bly, the Southern Presbyterian Church 
now takes steps to make its form of Gov- 
ernment entirely consistent with that ac- 
tion. Its Assembly sends down over- 
tures for such changes as will make el- 
ders also eligible to the Moderatorships 
of synods, presbyteries and sessions, but 
compelling them, when acting as Moder- 
ators, to relegate to the teaching elders 
the preaching and the benediction. This 
draws the matter very fine.—Jnterior. 


METHODIST.—Rev. Dr. Izer has been 
on the sick list. The South Pasadena 
Church has been incorporated. San 
Diego is to have a church whose audi- 
ence-room will accommodate 1,800 
persons.———Grace church, in this city, 
received twenty-six members lately. 


Baptist. — The prayer-meetings in 
Chico have from 75 to 100 in attendance 
twice a week.——Evangelist Chubbuck 
has been laboring very successfully in 
Woodland. There has lately been a 
time of ingathering in the churches at 
Antrim, N. H., Dorchester, ‘Mass., 


nam, Conn., Macon, Ga. A large 
space is occupied in Baptist newspapers 


missions, laid before and examined at 
the late convention at Minneapolis. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


Yesterday was Children’s Day at the 
Congregational church. Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel’s sermon was to the children, the 
text taken from Gen. i: 1. The hymns 
were selected specially for the children, 
and were old favorites—‘ Around the 
Throne of God in Heaven,” ‘I think 


|} when I read that sweet story of old” and 


‘‘There is a happy land.” All joined 
heartily in the singing. In the afternoon 
we had a Sunday-school concert, prepar- 
ed by Mrs. Weitzel, wife of our pastor; 
the subject, “‘The Bible.” (1) What it 
is. (2) What are we to do with it? (3) 
What it does for us—consisting of reci- 
tations of verses of Scripture by the chil- 
dren of different classes, singing, etc. 
The choir gave us some excellent music. 
Altogether it was very enjoyable, and 
passed off very nicely, the children all 
doing very well. 

Rev. S.R.Weldon passed away Tuesday 
morning, the 31st of May. Some three 
months ago he met with an accident at his 
ranch in Ventura, and has not been well 
since. He was taken with a severe attack 
of dyspepsia, and was unable to take any 
nourishment, and gradually faded away. 
Mr. Weldon was a most earnest Chris- 
tian, one of the most active workers in 
the church and Sunday-school, always at 
his post in the prayer-meeting. His 
hand was always open to help the Church, 
the cause of missions, or any worthy ob- 
ject, and his voice ever ready for the 
upholding of good works and to cry 
down evil—a most worthy citizen, a de- 


faithful friend. 

We have just heard of the Rev. 
Mr. Bacon’s death. I know not, but 
I feel that if he had stayed with 
us when he was here he would have been 
a well man; but God knows best, and 
we must be able to say, ‘‘ The Lord giv- 
eth and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord !” 

June 13, 1887. Com. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, This church has recently 
received from Mrs. Rhoda Choate, one 
of its members, and from Mrs. E. Co- 
nant Lowell, Massachusetts, their undi- 
vided estate of their late brother, M. E. 
Clark, and also the sum of fifty dollars 
from some unknown friend, all of which 
for the purpose of aiding in liquidating 
the debt upon our parsonage ; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By this church and congre- 
gation inannual meeting assembled, that, 
appreciating most heartily the kindness 
of the above-named friends, we do here- 
by tender to them our sincere thanks for 
their timely and munificent gifts ; and be 
it further | 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each of the above named 
parties and be forwarded to THE PaciFIc 
for publication. 

Mrs. M. L. SHaw, Clerk. . 
_ First Congregational Church, Sonama, 
Cal., June 15, 1887. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


The First church of this city is mak- 
ing the Creed, article by article, a study 
in its Wednesday-evening meetings. The 
plan has developed a greater interest 
than was looked for, and the young peo- 
ple are being pretty well indoctrinated. 
At the meeting last Wednesday the arti- 
cle under consideration was that which 
connects faith and works. Rev. T. T. 
Frickstat of Raymond was present, and, 
in a ten-minutes’ talk, told of the needs 
and wants of that place, and solicited a 
hundred dollars for the erection of a 
chapel. The response was so prompt 
and free that in about the same length 
of time it took him to talk $125 were 
pledged, and over $100 paid on the 
spot. The most surprised man in the 
house was Brother Frickstat, and the 
gladdest man was the pastor, Dr. Bar- 
rows. 


Rev. B. N. Seymour of Huntington, 
Conn., formerly of this State, and several 
years at Haywards, has been called to 


|}church, Washington, D. C. 


Northboro, Mass., Townshend, Vt., Put- 


by the statements of home and foreign 


voted husband, a loving father and a 


the pastorate of the Fifth Congregational | 


1837—1887. 


At the home of Mr. James Scott, 
Bethany, San Joaquin county, an unus- 
ual gathering took place on Tuesday, 
June 7th, the occasion of which was the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the wedding of Mr. Daniel King and Is- 
abella C. Gibson, both natives of Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland, who were married in 


the city of London, England, on June 7, | 


1837. Of their family who were pres- 
ent on this joyous occasion were their 
eldest son, Peter G.; Katie, now Mrs. 
James Scott ; Maggie T., now Mrs. Al- 
fred Robinson; Isabella, now Mrs. P. 
T. King of Bellaire, O.—all of the family 
now alive being present, except John G., 


who still lives on the old homestead at | 


Andes, Delaware county, New York, 
who was unavoidably absent. ‘The three 
daughters present were accompanied by 
their husbands. The Scott and Robin- 
son families were represented by seven 
grandchildren, but their offspring now 


number twenty-four children and grand- |. 


children. Rev. J. N. Hubbard, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Tracy, San 


Joaquin county, Cal., and wife, also Miss | 
| Russell, school teacher of their district, 


were among the guests on the occasion. 
After a song of welcome, led by Miss 
Russell and Mf, Scott, came the presen- 
tation of golden gifts, such as gold coins, 
gold-headed cane, gold spectacles to 
each, ‘gold breastpin, gold pencil, and 
other substantial and useful articles. We 
were then invited to the dining-room, 
where we all did justice to the very ex- 
cellent and bountiful dinner prepared by 
Mrs. Scott, which was followed by speech- 
es by Rev. J. N, Hubbard and Father 
King ; then vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, reciiations and reading of poetry, all 
suitable for this joyful occasion. The 
speech of Father King is especially 
worthy of mention, in which he put a 
strong hint to his bachelor son, Peter G., 
in the fact that if he had never married 
there would have been no occasion for 
this joyous festivity, and there would 
not have been any children and grand- 
children to rejoice with them to-day and 
bring those tokens of love. But the 
good part of the speech was his fatherly 
and Christian exhortation to us all, di- 
recting us to our Heavenly Father, who 
is the fountain-head from which all our 
comforts and blessings flow. Reading 
of the twenty-third Psalm and prayer by 
Rev. J. N. Hubbard closed the exercises 
of this extraordinary event, and after 
congratulations and good wishes all re- 
paired to their respective homes, feeling 
it was good to be there. Fs. 8: 


EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


_ Last Sunday afternoon the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall was 
thronged in every part, and many were 
turned away, unable to gain even stand- 
ing, the crowd being attracted by the an- 
nouncement that the Earl of Aberdeen 
would address young men at 3 o’clock. 
A spirited song service preceded the ad- 
dress, in which several selections were 
sung by the Ogilvie Male Choir, and 
General O. O. Howard, the first Vice- 
President of the Association, presided, 
who, after a few remarks, presented the 
Earl of Aberdeen to the audience, who 
was received with great enthusiasm. He 
expressed his delight at being present 
and having the privilege of addressing 
SO many young men, and assured them 
of his deep interest in the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. His 
theme was ‘“‘Manliness,” and he claimed 
that no young men could have a_ higher 
title than that of Christian gentleman. 
He dwelt on the temptations peculiar to 
young men in all cities, and gave some 
very touching and interesting illustrations 
of how young men had been saved from 
a sinful life. He talked at length on the 
social purity question, and exhorted 
those present to avoid this gigantic evil, 
which, in his judgment, was the cause of 
nine-tenths of the sin and misery in the 
land. He claimed that there was noth- 
ing more honorable among young men 
than a pure, spotless life. He spoke for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, and 
held the undivided attention of the large 
audience, many of whom stood through- 
out the entire service. At the close, 
many gentlemen tarried to meet his lord- 
ship, not a few of his own nationality 
being among the number. The address, 
coming as it did from a gentleman of so 
high a religious, moral, social and politi- 
cal standing, cannot be otherwise than 
exceedingly beneficial and far-reaching 
in its influence. The religious work of 


the Association for the next month will 


be conducted by Mr. C. S. Mason, 
State Secretary of the State Association. 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLICA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. | 


The Woman’s Temperance Publica- 
tion Association of Chicago was founded 


less than seven years ago by women, and 


is controlled by them. It is a joint 
stock company, with shares at twenty- 


five dollars each, which must all be held 
in the name of white ribboners. Its 


finances have so prospered that it has for 


the last two years declared a dividend of 
four per cent. the first and five per cent. | — 


the second year. | | 
It employs four editors, and has a to- 
tal of sixty persons on its pay-roll. Its 
types are nearly all set by women, and it 
published last year thirty millions of 
pages of temperance literature, and this 
year will not publish fewer than fifty. 
millions. ‘These cover the six . divisions 
of the modern reform, as set forth by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
—namely, prevention, education, evan-. 
gelization, society, laws, workers’ helps. 
Everything useful in the forming of. 


| juvenile societies is provided ; also liter-_ 


THE AMERICAN. 


ature with special reference to local op- 
tion and constitutional amendment cam- 
paigns. The White Cross movement 
has a varied literature of its own from 
the best pens in England and America 
devoted to that cause, and all of these 
are furnished by the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Association. _ 

As the institution is in no sense a 
money-making affair, but is wholly con- 
ducted and controlled by, and for the 
use of, the National W. C. T. U., who- 
ever prints this item helps the temper- 
ance reform to which women are devot- 
ing themselves with so much of earnest- 
ness and skill. 


ASTHMA! 


CURED BY THE 


Carbolic Smoke Ball. 


TRADE MARK. 


READ THE EVIDENCE. 


He Coughs Until Black in the Face, and 
Was Cured by the Smoke Ball. 


Santa Oxara, Cal., April 15. 1887. 

CaRBoLico Smoke Co.—Gentlemen: I 
can say this of the Carbolic Smoke Ball: For 
some years past I have been troubled with 
Bronchial Catarrh, and, for the last four years 
it has been complicated with asthma in its 
worst and most distressing form. I have suf- 
fered as only those troubled with asthma can 
suffer. I breathed with difficulty, and at times 
I have been taken with a fit of coughing, and 
have coughed till I was black in the face, and 
had to loosen my collar to prevent strangula- 
tion. I have been unable to enjoy an unbrok- 
en night’s sleep during the past four years. 
Have tried every remedy I have seen advertis- 
ed; have burned saltpeter, stramonium, cu- 
bebs, and different kinds of pastilles; have also 
spent much money for doctors, but with only 
temporary ben+fit. Some time since the COar- 
bolic Smoke Ball was recommended to me. 
Although I had no faith in it, I purchased one 
to test its merits, and also a debellator pack- 
age. I commenced treatment about three 
weeks ago. I was not only astonished, but 
gratified to experience a relief from the ve 
commencement of the treatment. My coug 
has improved wonderfully. I can breathe ea- 
sier, and my sleep isnot disturbed. My ca- 
tarrh has also become less troublesome and 


I PEEL LIKE A NEW MAN! 


From the benefit I have received from the 
Smoke Ball and the constitutional treatment, 
I am confident thac Iam getting well. I have 
been such a sufferer myself, and have spent so 
much experimenting, thatif this will induce 
some sufferer to get cured by this treatment I 
shall feel that this testimonial has not been 
written in vain. I will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries at my place of business. 

THOMAS RILEY. 

Proprietor Universal Bakery; Santa Clara. 


Tas OaRBOLIO SMOKE BALL AND DEBELLATOR 
PackaaGeE sent by mail, with full directions for 
successful HOME TREATMENT, on receipt of 

rice—$5 and two postage stamps (Smoke P 
$3; Debellator, $2). Remit by Postal Note, 
Money Order, Registered #Letier, 


oxpress. 


CARBOLIC ISMOKE BALL € 


16, 


6523 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
SANJFRANOISCO, OAL. « ‘maj 


aor coin by 


OAKS. 
The Fifteenth Year 


OF... 
MISS TRACY'S SCHOOL 
WORK IN 


Witt on 27, 1887, 
AT 1020 OAK STREET. 


Regular and Special Oourses. Lessons, pri- 
vate and in classes. French and German are 
spoken by resident teachers. More than two 
acres afford ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. Address g§. MISS L. TRACY. 


66 JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
| that does not carry the‘flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ | 
‘THE AMERIOAN is a sixteen-page weekly, | 
devoted to the AmeRIcAN MovEMENT, treating | 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- | 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the IMMIGRATION 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wigginton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 
TERMS: One year, $3;. single copy, 10 cents. 
Address THE AMERICAN, — | 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. — 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.)Military Academy. 


or catalogue. 


FULFILLS ITS PROMISE. 


pre John N. Tilden, A. M.; M. D., Prin. Send}. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


GREAT 


Auction Sale 


OP 


RESIDENCE LOTS 


PACIFIC GROVE, 


MONTEREY, | - OAL., 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON | 

Tuesday, at 1 P. M., = ad June 28, 1887 

Wednesday, at 10a.m, - - June 29, 1887 

Thursday, at 10 a. m., - June 80, 1887 


BY ORDER OF THE 


PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Terms of Sale: 


ONE-FOURTH OASH; balance in three 
equal payments, due in six, twelve and eight- 
een months, with interest at the low rate of 
6 per cent. per annum. _ 


NOTICE.—In order to accommodate the 
large number of persons who will attend this 
sale, the Southern Pacific Company will run a 
special 
Excursion Train to Monterey 


ec 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1887, 


Leaving San Francisco at 7 a. m., and stopping 
at principal intermediate stations. 


ROUND-TRIP TIOKETS FOR THIS TRAIN 


$3.00. 


Good for return on Special Excursion Train 
leaving Monterey at 5:30P m., June 28th, and 
on the regular trains June 29th, 30th 
July 1st and 2d. 


This sale will be conducted by 8. W. Fergus- 
son, Manager, and O. O. Thayer, Auctioneer, 
of the Southern Oalifornia Land and Immi- 
gration Company. | 7 


For maps, catalogues and other information, 
apply at the offices of the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Land & Immigration Co, 


No. 10 California St., Room 
AND.... 
321 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 


REMOVAL. 


\ 


PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOK- 
SELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Have rented the entire building, 
No. 3 Sansome street, near the 
corner of Sutter and Market, and 
will occupy the _ store 
MARCH Ist, with a new and 
greatly enlarged stock of 


SPECIALTIES. 


Books for Public and Private 
Libraries. 
Family Pulpit Bibles. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ 


Bibles. 


Conn. Valley Mills Writing Paper 


Carson Mills Envelopes. 
Davis’ Inks, Mucilage. 


Faber’s Pencils. Gillott’s Pens. 


Mark Twain Patent Scrap Book. 
a Ete., Ete., Kite. 


Papers and Lesson Helps. 


BRIER «SON, 
42 Geary Street. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, JuNE 22, 1887. 


Children’s Cerner. 


LITTLE SUSIE. 


Little Susie’s full of fun; 

She is only three times one; 
Full of sunshine and delight— 
Little laughter-loving sprite! 


Every morn she hurries out 

To the barn and round about, 
Full of eager, helpful joy, 
’Cause she’s ‘‘Papa’s little boy.” 


Then into the house she comes, 
Wipes the dishes, sweeps the crumbs; 
Always in a busy whirl, 

‘Cause she’s ‘‘Mamma’s hittle girl.” 


When she wants to take a nap 

Up she climbs in Grandma’s lap, 

Giving kisses without measure, 

‘Cause she’s ‘‘G’an’ma’s p’ecious tweasure.” 


Like a sunbeam from above, 
Susie scatters light and love; 
And the darling knows not yet 
Why she’s everybody’s pet 
— Independent. 


PATTY’S CABBAGES. 


Grandmother Eaton sat in her easy- 
chair knitting. Her old hands were 
twisted and knotted from years of hard 
work, and seemed not to belong with her 
satin dress and lace cap and her luxuri- 
ous room. ‘They were busy still, from 
the long habit of work, and were weaving 
in and out the white wool which was 
growing into some fleecy covering for the 
pretty head which nestled caressingly at 
her side. 

‘*Grandmamma,” said this little girl, 
presently, ‘‘ please tell me that nice story 
of your coming to Colorado, and of the 
first start you got toward making your 
fortune.”’ 


“‘Why, dear, you’ve heard that story | 


time and again,” answered grandmamma. 

“But I feel just like hearing you tell 
it again to-night. So please, grand- 
mamma, do.” 

‘Well, well,” said grandmamma, “it 
is a rather good story, I think myself. It 
was long ago, before you were born, 
when your mother was about fourteen 
years old—just your age. Gold had 
been found in Colorado, and that same 
year your grandpa lost everything we 
had, so we determined to try our fortunes 
out here. We sold our furniture for 
enough to pay our traveling expenses, 
and give us a little after we reached 
here — everything but our bedding. 
‘Keep your bedding, Maria,’ my mother 
said. She had rather a mania for col- 
lecting sheets and blankets. So I kept 
two beds and all my sheets and blankets 
and spreads, and Aunt Sarah — good 
soul!—presented me with five new patch- 
work quilts, which she had been years in 
making, and mother gave me seven pairs 
of blankets, and had two pieces of sheet- 
ing made up for me. SolI may safely 
say that we had more bedding than any 
family that came here. Your grandpa 
was quite horrified at our taking so 
much, but mother paid the cost of our 
boxes to Fort Independence. 

‘* Here we bought our wagon, and put 
all the bedding in the bottom ; and, as 
we had not much of anything else, we 
had room for it. ‘Don’t know what we 
will ever do with it all,’ said grandpa. 
‘Dress up in them, when our clothes 
wear out,’ said Patty, your mother. 
‘Can’t you fancy me arrayed in one of 
Aunt Sarah’s quilts—the one with the 
yellow calico oranges and the green 
leaves, for instance?’ She could always 
joke her father into a good humor, and 
in those days he was very much depress- 
ed. He felt troubled at taking us- over 
such a hard journey and to such a rough 
life, | 
“Well, we tucked all that bedding in 
the bottom of our wagon—we had no 
thought thén of what use we really should 
put it to before we got through with it— 
and started on our journey. It was 
three months before we reached Denver, 
then only a mining camp. Grandpa at 
once pre-empted his one hundred and 
sixty acres, and put up a little shanty for 
us to live in. Then he began washing 
for gold. He found but little, barely 
making days’ wages. ‘The thing that 
would pay best here,’ he said, one day, 
‘would be to grow something to eat.’ 

‘They were just finding out that with 
irrigation the plains were productive. 
Food was prodigiously high. Nearly 
everything was carted across the plains, 
and of course it was worth a great’ deal 
of money by the time it reached us. “So, 
in one.of your grandpa’s times of dis- 
couragement about gold, he dug some 
ditches and arranged to supply several 
acres of our land with water. Then he 
plowed and harrowed quite a large piece 
of ground; made it ready for our gar- 
den. But we could only get cabbage 
seed. However, Patty and I were not 
discouraged. We made a bed and plant- 
ed these. They came up wonderfully, 
and we had a fine lot of plants. I don’t 
think any flower garden we ever had af- 
terwards gave us the pleasure those plants 
did. It was so pleasant to see something 
that looked like home growing in place 
of the buffalo grass and the cactus. 

‘ But how hard we worked uver them! 
Patty and I had it all to do, for grandpa 
had nothing ahead, and felt compelled 
to make his day’s wages. We lifted the 
plants from the bed, and put them out in 
straight rows—then the hoeing and the 
weeding. I can remember now how 
tired we used to get over those cabbages. 
‘Seems to me thatvall the world is ‘noth- 
ing but a cabbage patch,’ said Patty. It 
was the first hard work we had ever 
done. You cannot understand how 
fond we became of those cabbages. 
Every morning, before breakfast, Patty 
would run out to see how much they had 
grown in the night. 
But soon there came rumors of 
grasshoppers. ‘hey were across the 


: 


range, some said ; others that they were 
hatching in the lower mountains. Not 
much was known of them, only that they 
destroyed every green thing they lighted 
upon. ‘O dear! our cabbages!’ said 
Patty. One morning she came running 
into the house. ‘They’ve come! They’re 
in the next field!’ she cried, excitedly. 

‘¢¢ What !’ I exclaimed in terror, ‘the 
Indians?’ for we lived in more or less 
fear of the Indians all the time in those 
days. 

“‘« No,’ she said, ‘not Indians—grass- 
hoppers!’ She threw herself down on a 
low stool, clasping her hands and think- 
ing. Patty had the brightest, bravest 
spirit I ever knew. It had to be a close 
corner that she could find no way out of. 
‘I know what we'll The patchwork 
quilts !’ 

“‘T caught her idea, and in a moment 
we were covering those blessed cabbages 
with quilts, sheets, spreads, blankets— 
everything there was in the house. Even 
grandpa’s Sunday hat and my best bon- 
net were turned down over cabbage 
heads, and every old hat of Patty’s was 
used in the same way. We worked until 
we were out of breath, nor were we a 
moment too soon. As we stood looking | 
at our garden and regretting that a small 
portion of it must remain uncovered, we 
heard a whirr of wings and saw a dark 
cloud arise from the next field. In a 
moment more they were settling down 
upon our land.. We watched the great 
army feed, and the rapidity with which 
every green thing disappeared before 
them was something marvelous. We 
nervously watched them lest they should 
bite through the blankets even, and not 
until we saw that this was impossible 
could we laugh heartily over two or three 
fat old fellows who were trying to eat the 
yellow oranges and the green leaves of 
Aunt Sarah’s best bed quilt. 

““When grandpa heard that the grass- 
hoppers-had come, he hurried home to 
comfort Patty, for he knew how she 
would feel to lose her cabbages. As he 
neared the place, and saw the array of 
bed-clothes and hats and bonnets and 
dresses covering the garden, and the dis- 
comfited grasshoppers hanging around 
outside of it, he stopped in amazement. 
‘Whew !’ he said, ‘if that little girl of 
mine hasn’t got more wit than a—well, 
than a grasshopper, I'll give it up.’ 

“So our cabbages were saved, and 
they were the only green thing saved in 
that region. Before the winter was over 
we had realized nearly nine hundred dol- 
lars from them. They were so scarce 
that nobody thought of buying a whole 
cabbage at a time—they took a half, or 
a quarter of one, and the gold dust was 
weighed out for it. There was not much 
money in circulation here, in those days. 

took that money—‘ Patty’s mon- 
ey,’ we called it—and bought more land 
adjoining ours. Next year your grandpa 
gave up washing for gold, and devoted 
himself to the garden. Your mother 
and I worked with him, for there was 
nobody to hire, even if we had had the 
money to pay for labor. So we worked 
on, holding on to our land, and every 
year makiny a little more than a living. 
The people gave up hunting here for 
gold, and began to build houses, and 
Denver became the point from which 
supplies were drawn for the mining 
camps in the mountains. Finally the 
railroad reached here, and since this city 
has come into existence.” | 

*‘And the bank stands where you 
grew the cabbages?” said Edith, 

‘““Yes; and handsome blocks of houses 
where your mother used to hoe and weed 
and play.” | 

‘* And grandpa and father and mother 
all died before the fortune came,” said 
Edith regretfully. 

‘Yes ; your mother died just after 
you were born, and your father and 
grandpa a few months after. None of 
them knew anything but hard work ; but 
we were happy together, when we sat 
down to rest in the evening with our few 
books and papers.” . | 

Yes; you all worked hard, grand- 
mamma, and I reap the benefit. I dare 
say their hands looked as yours do— 
while look at mine!” And _ she. placed 
her soft, taper fingers beside the crippled 
old ones. 

‘Tam ashamed of mine,” she said. 
‘¢Grandmamma,” she added, *“twhen you 
get to the gates of heaven, just show 
them your hands and they'll let you in!” 

Grandmamma only smiled at her odd 


An old colored man know as Uncle 
Josh, not having ‘lived very peaceably 
with his wife, determined to clear his 
|conscience after her decease by buying 
her a costly tombstone. He entered a 
place where the owner was chipping at a 
granite dog, and inquired, ‘‘Got any 
first-rate monyments?” ‘Yes, sir. What 
do you want—angel, slab, or broken 
column?” * Don’t keer.” ‘ Here’s one 
that was ordered, but not taken.” ““How 
much am it?” ‘You might order one 
like it, but this wouldn’t suit you. The 
name isn’t right, you know.” ‘ Don’t 
keer nuffin erbout de name. What I 
want am de style! My ole ’ooman neb- 
ber know de diffrence; she couldn’t 
read, nohow.”— Exchange. 


An elderly wit called to. present his 
congratulations to a New York bank 
president on the latter’s . birthday. 
‘Well, my friend,” said the wit, ‘‘ how 
old are you?” *“ Seventy-five.” * Hum! 
seventy-five. Well, I hope you'll rise to 
” 

**Seems to me,” said the colored phil- 
osopher, ‘‘dem patriarchs done gone lost 
‘all deir memory. Abraham he forget 
Isaac, Isaac he forget Jacob, Jacob he 
forget a lot mo’. ’Pears like nobody re- 


conceit.—June Wide Awake. . 


‘shut the door.” 


A CENSUS-TAKER’S EXPERIENCE. 


- 


The census-taker has been going his 
rounds in Detroit. He has been giving 
a part of one day’s experience to a Free 
Press reporter, and from it we make the 
following extract : : 

At one house I saw the women up- 
stairs at the window as I went up the 
front steps. A fat, good-looking girl 
came to the door, and I commenced 
asking questions. 

‘Any children been born here during 
the last year?” says I. 3 
‘Don’t know,” says she; “I haint been 
here but three weeks. “I'll go and ask 
missis,” and away she toddled up-stairs. 
Pretty soon she came toddling back, and 
says : 

*‘Missis wants to know what you want 
to know for?” 3 

“Tell her I am taking the city census, 
as required by law each year,” says I, 
and away went the girl again. When 
she got back she said : 

‘How many?” says I. 

‘Only one,” says she. 

or girl ? ” says I. 

“Girl,” says she. 

‘‘What’s her name?” says I. 

“Dimple,” says she. 

“That’s her baby-name,” says I. 
‘‘What’s her real, full name? ”. 

“T’ll ask missis,” says she, and up she 
went. 
“Beatrice Branscombe Brown,” says 
she. 

‘When was she born ?” says I. 

‘“‘T’ll ask missis,” says she, and I whis- 
tled ‘The Watch on the Rhine” clear 
through before she came back. 


“Day before Christmas,” says she. 
‘What is her father’s name? ” says I. 
‘‘Mr. Brown, of course,”’ says she. 
‘“What’s his first name?’ saysI. 
‘“T’ll ask missis.” The girl was fat, 
and began to puff as she went up the 
stairs. | | 

‘Benjamin Bruce Brown,” says she. 

‘What does he do for a living ?” says I. 

‘‘Keeps a store,” says she. 

‘‘What’s her mother’s name ? ” says I. 

“Betholinda Berthelet Brown,” says 
she. 

Just then the woman came to the 
head of the stairs, and says: 

“Seems to me you're asking a great 
many impertinent questions.” 


“Law requires it,’ says I. ‘Where 
were you born?” 

‘Buffalo. ” 

“How old are you? ” 

‘None of your business! Matilda, 


I WON'T HEAR BAD WORDS. 


_A little boy in the city, who had no 
nice play-yard, was sometimes allowed 
to play in the street. His mother al- 
ways told him to have nothing to do 
with boys who used bad words, and 
Johnny felt a great responsibility for 
good behavior when trusted alone. 

One day another boy, to whom he had 
lent his drum, got vexed, and broke out 
in a rude, disagreeable language. John- | 
ny marched right up to the boy, and 
asked for his drum, saying: 

must go to my mother.” 

‘Why? What for?” the children all 
inquired. 

“Mamma never lets me play with boys 
who use bad words,” said Johnny. 

“Well, I won’t use any more bad 
-words if I may play with you,” said the 
boy, sorry to lose the music of the drum. 

“T’ll ask my mother,” said Johnny, 
“and if she says I may, then I will ; but 
I shouldn’t like to learn such words.” 

‘Tell your mother, Johnny,” answer- 
ed the boy, “I’m done now; she needn’t | 
ever be afraid any more of my using bad 
words, for I just won’t—that’s all, if she 
thinks so.” 

Johnny’s mother watched the children 
at their play for a time afterward, and 
she never learned that the boy broke his 
promise not to use bad language any 
more.— Philadelphia Methodist. 


SHE KNEW A MAGNET. 


Some years ago a Miss H was 
teaching school in Dixon, Ill. One day, 
in the reading-class, they came across the 
word “magnet.” The teacher asked how 
many in the class knew what a magnet 
was, and requested those who knew to 
hold up their right hands. ll the class | 
-was motionless fora moment, and then 
‘one little girl rose and put up her hand. 
‘Well, my dear,” said the teacher, ‘‘what 
isa magnet?” “I don’t know,” said 
‘the little girl, “as I know what it is, but 
I have seen ’em at home in mother’s 
cheese.”—The American Magazine. 


INsECT CHEMISTRY.—At a meeting of 
the Physiological Society of Berlin, it was 
given as a fact that when the bee has 
filled his cell and has completed the lid, 
a drop of formic acid, obtained from the 
poison bag connected with the sting, is 
added to the honey. by perforating the 
‘lid with the sting. The formic acid pre- 
serves honey and every other sugar solu- 
tion from fermentation. Most of the in- 
sects that have a stinging apparatus sim- 
iliar to that of the bee, are collectors and 
storers of honey, so the sting has a 
double function—it is a weapon anda 
pickle.— Health Monthly. 


*¢ You never get to the end of Christ’s 
_words,” said Dean Stanley. ‘There is 
something in them always behind. They : 
pass into proverbs, they pass into laws, 
they pass into doctrines, they pass into 
»consolations ; but they never pass away ; 
and, alter all the use that is made of 


| 


‘members nobody.” —Ezchange. 


them, they are still not exhausted.” 


enlist is : ‘‘ Do you smoke?” 


disposes.”’ 


chantment to the view.”’ 


‘peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 


every budy ; you look tired.”’ 


Young Hearts. 


What though the years are flying fast, 
And silver sprinkles through the hair, 
_ And crow’s feet come and wrinkles last 
In spite of pride’s most jealous care; 
That with reluctance we confess, 
And “Growing old!” escapes the tongue ? 
So plain a truth should not distress— 
-’Tis nothing if the heart is young. 


That we have errors to regret 
Is but the common lot of all. 
There’s something to be lived for yet, 
To struggle on, whate’er befall. 
’Tis useless,that above the past 
The dirges of remorse are rung— 
We’ll fight old time until the last, 
And triumph while the heartis young. 


While life exists the light of hope 
Should never be obscured by gloom, - 
But brighten all our horoscope 
Until our footsteps touch the tomb. 
The oldest still have truthsto learn, 
So faith should never be unstrung; 
Our little lamps will cheerily burn 
As long as e’er the heart is young. 


And how shall hearts be kept in green, 
When cheeks are sunk and eyes are dim, 
When age brings on the days of spleen, 
And memory croons a funeral hymn ? 
By finding means of doing good, | 
By soothing souls with sorrow stung; 
Thus age and death are long withstood 
And thus our hearts are ever young. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Miy Boy, Do You Smoke ? 


Among civilized nations the use of tobacco 
is strictly a modern vice, unknown 250 years 
ago. Its‘antiquity among the American In- 
dians can only be conjectured. Smoking is 
now very generally admitted to be a serious 
detriment to health, especially when the 
practice is taken up at an early age. It is 
strictly forbiddenin the German army—or 
at least it is not allowed under a certain age. 

The United States Navy annually takes 
into its service a large number of apprentice 
boys, who are sent all over the world and 
taught to to be thorough sailors. It has been 
the policy of the government since the war 
to educate the‘ ‘ blue jacket,’’ upon the prin- 
cipal that the more intelligent a man is, the 
better sailor he is likely tobecome., There is 
no lack of candiates for these positions. 
Hundreds of boys apply, but many are re- 
jected because they cannot pass the physical 
examination. Major Houston, one of the 
Marine Corps, who is in charge of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard barracks, 1s the authority 
for the statement that one-fifth of all the 
boys examined are rejected on account of 
heart disease. _ | 

His first question to a boy who desires to 
The invari- 
able response is, ‘‘ No sir,’’ but the tell-tale 
discoloration of the fingers at once shows 
the truth. The surgeons say that cigarette 
smoking by boys produces heart disease, and 
that in 99 cases out of 100 the rejection of 
would-be apprentices on account of this de- 
fect comes from excessive use of the milder 
form of the weed. This is a remarkable 
statement, coming, as it does, from so high 
an authority and based upon the results of 
actual examinations going on en after day, 
and month after month. 1t should be a 
warning to parents that the deadly cigarette 
is sure to bring about incalculable injury to 
the young. A law passed restricting its use 
to the dudes would not, perhaps, bring pop- 
ular disfavor, because it might reduce the 
number of these objects about our streets, 
but boys indulging in the cigarette ought to 
be treated to liberal doses of ‘* rod in pickle” 
until the habit is thoroughly eradicated. 


— 


Familiar Sayings. 
Many of our common sayings are used 
without the slightest idea in whose brain 
they had their origin. The following are a 
few of these sayings: 


Bacon—‘‘ Knowledge is power.’’ 
Washington Irving—'‘The almighty dol- 
ar.’’ 

Dean Swift—‘‘ Bread is the staff of life.”’ 

Keats—‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.”’ 

Matthew Prior—'‘Of two evils, I have 
chosen the least.’’ 4 

Edward Young—‘‘A tool at forty is a fool 
indeed.”’ 

Christopher Marlowe—‘‘Love me little, 
love me long.”’ 

Thomas A. Kempis—‘'Man proposes, but 


Thomas Morgan—‘ Ask no questions and 
I’ll tell you no fibs.”’ | 
Cowper—‘‘Variety is the very spice of 
life ;’’ ‘‘ Not much the worse for wear.’’ 
Thomas Tasser, in sixteenth century— 
‘*Look before you leap;’’ ‘‘The stone thatis 
rolling can gather no moss.”’ 
Campbell—‘Coming events cast. their 
shadows before;’’ ‘‘’Tis distance lends en- 


Gen. Henry Lee—‘‘First in war, first in 


citizens’’ (not countrymen). 
Dryden—‘‘Through thick and _ thin;”’’ 

‘*None but the brave deserve the fair;”’ 

‘* Men are children of a larger growth.”’ 
Shakespeare—‘‘All is not gold that glit- 


ters;’’ ‘‘Make a virtue of necessity;” ‘‘Com- 
arisons are odious;’’ ‘‘As merry asthe day 
is long.” 


Miscellaneous Errors. 


Such errors as given below are of common 
occurrence even among many persons who 
know better. Let the readers of this paper 
who are accustomed to use such expressions 
as the following, correct the same and be 
benefitted by so doing. 


1. I will not go but once. 
2. She has less friendsthanI. 
3. Begin your work over again. 
4. This can be done much easier. 
5. A white and red flag were flying. | 
6. Will I give this to your brother : 
7. We bought a condensed can of milk. | 
8. Lonly laugh whenever I feel like it. . 
9. The work's pretty near finished. 
10. I wish to simply state my position. 
11. Who knows but what he muy fail. 
12. She wore a peculiar kind of a dress. 
f 13. They haven't the money, I don’t be- | 
ieve. 
14. This has been a remarkablecold month. 
15. These kind of people are troublesome. 
16. Which of these two watches is the best ? 
17. No one ever heard of him running for 


office. 
on Distribute the apples between the five 
girls. 
19. Solomon was wiser than any of the 
ancient kings. 
_ 20. There was nothing either strange uor 
interesting. 


‘There is one little word which is sadly 


overworked in most families and communi- 
ties. it consists of only one letter. it isthe 
pronoun I. We hear it constautly: J was 
the one that thought of that: nobody else 
would have tho ught of it. ‘J have walked 
sO many, many miles,and J was the first 
one to reach the top of the hill,” etc. And 
it goes on ail day, until one feels so for 
poor little J, and quite sure he is sadly in 
want of rest, and if be does not need it, other 
people are tired of hearing about him. We 
once heard a man who was so in love with 
himself, that whenever he said, did so 
and so,”’ he took off his hat, and made a low 
bow; sometimes he went so far us to speak 
of ‘‘his majesty myself,’’ And there wus an- 
other man who wrote a book, and in it he 
tulked so much about himself and what he 
had done, the printer suid he could not 
pane it, for he had not so many of the letter 

in his cases of type. But there is another 
small word which may be used constantly 
without danger. This word is you, and can 
be used very often to attract attention to 
what others huve dune. For instance: ‘* You 
have been very kind; you huve thought of 
This is on the 
principle; * k not every man On his own 


| it, externally, and CuTrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new 


| Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 


¥ 


oe CLEANSING, PURIFYIMG AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infants to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 
Curicura, the great SEIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


Blood Purifier, internally, invariably succeed when 
all other remedies and the best Physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES ate absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
95c.: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASs. “ 

Send for *“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


3 A BY ’ S Skin and scalp preserved and beautifi- 


ed by CUTICTRA MEDICATED SOAP. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
| streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
«Specialty. 


0G" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuUBBS & Co., 
No. 6i! and 613 Front Street. 


tS" Factory aT THE PoTrRERo. 


ELY?S 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


ii ead. Allays 


In flam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of ‘Taste 


Smell, Hearing 
A Quick Belief, 
A Positive Cure. 

A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by 
mail, registered, 60 cents. Circulars free. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S | 
CARD STOOK, STRAW and 

es BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL’S POULTRY SEASON- | 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers: 
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Fairbanks’ 
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THE CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co 


Hartford, Conn. 


The gross asgets of the Company on the }:; 
day of January, 1887, were $55,702,493 9: .) 
INCREASE during the year of $1,318,843.99. 

Its surplus on that day was $5,242,243.40 an 


INCREASE of $501,128.49. 


During 1886 
Its income was $7,425,006.62. Its death losses 
were $346,359.86 Less than in 1885. Its ex. 
penses were $70,264.29 LEss than in 1885. Its 
ratio of surplus returned to premiums received 3 
was 26.64 per cent, an INCREASE Over 1885, 
; From 1846 to 1887 


It has paid to its policy-holders. $123,362.835 51 
It now holds for their protection 55,702,493 94 


$79,065,329 45 

While it has received from them 
A $32,500,042 87 


Which it has gained from interest, rents, etc., 
AFTER PAYING ALL EXPENSES AND TAXES. 

Its expenses have been but 8.36 per cent. of 
its income. 

A policy under the Connecticut Mutual’s 
new contract, especially the ‘‘Limited Premi- 
um Policy,” is the perfection of life insurance 
—protection for your family if you die, ands 
provision for yourself if you live. 

0S> Send for Forty-first Annual Report, with 


JAMES L. FOGG, 
DISTRICT SUP’T OF AGENCIES. 


Office: 315 California St., San Francisco. 


|Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 


Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—S311 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million 
.. THE 


Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

Of California. 

Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUvS BULL, Vice-Pres. 


Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. - 


TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, Managers, | 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco — - Cau. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. Ey NW. .. Vice-President 
J. 8 HUTCHINSON............... Manager 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


urner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


im Company's 


Janl-tf 
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others.’’ 
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Miscellany. 


_— HOW TO LIGHTEN OUR LOT. 
, an Take kindly all that is kindly meant; 
Be first to thank, be last to resent; 
. Give smiles to all who give smiles to thee, 
sses And those who come frowning feign not to 
gee; 
Its And, oh! believe me, this is the plan 
ved To lighten, to brighten, the lot of man. 
3 Seem blind when the faults of a friend ap- 
pear; | 
} 94 Seem deaf when the slanderer’s voice you 
) 45 sens wes when the curious crowd you 
t 
> 58 And pre bid you the slanderous tale repeat; 
Tr, And, oh! believe me, this is the plan 
: To lighten, to brighten, the lot of man. 
'te., —Selected. 
of TOLSTOV’S NON-RESISTANCE VIEWS. 
ot Mr. George Kennan, the well-known 
om Siberian traveler, recently visited Count 
Tolstoi in Russia, and publishes in the 
vith June Century an account of the great 
novelist’s social and political views. Mr. 
Kennan had just made an extended tour 
in Siberia, under the auspices of the 
aga Century Magazine, and was the bearer 
ome of important messages to Tolstoi from 
some of the political exiles. The follow- 
ing passage illustrates both the cruelty of 
: the exile system and the fixedness of 
- Tolstoi’s views on the subject of non-re- 
; sistance: ‘‘ There finally came into my 
mind a case which, although really not 
worse than many that I had already pre- 
: sented to him, would, I thought, appeal 
with peculiar force to a brave, sensitive, 
chivalrous man. ‘ Count Tolstoi,’ I said, 
30 ‘three or four years ago there was ar- 
00 rested in one of the provinces of Euro- 


pean Russia a young, sensitive, cultivated 
woman named Olga Luiubatovitch. I 
will not relate her whole history ; it is 
ve enough to say that, inspired by ideas 
which, even if mistaken, were, at least, 
-unselfish and heroic, she, with hundreds 
of other young people of both sexes, un- 
dertook to overturn the existing system 

' of government. She was arrested, thrown 
into prison, and, after being kept for a 
year in solitary confinement, she was ex- 
iled to Siberia by administrative process. 
You perhaps know—or, if you do not 
know, I can tell you—what hardships 
and sufferings and humiliations a young 

_ girl must undergo who is sent to Siberia 
alone by “ etape ” with a common crim- 
inal party. You can imagine the state 
of nervous excitement, the abnormal 
mental and emotional condition, to 
which she is brought by months of rid- 
ing in springless telegas ; by being com- 
pelled to yield to the demands of nature 
under the eyes of a soldier, and by sleep- 
ing for weeks on the hard benches and 
in the foul air of ‘“‘etapes” swarming 
with vermin. In this abnormal mental 
and emotional condition Olga Liubato- 
vitch reached the town of Krasnoyarsk in 
Eastern Siberia. She had, up to this 
time, been permitted to wear her own 

" dress and her own underclothing ; but, 
at Krasnoyarsk, the local governor di- 
rected that she should put on the dress 
of acommon convict. She refused to 
do so, upon the ground that administra- 
tive exiles had the right to wear their own 
clothing, and that if convict dress had 
been obligatory, she would have been 


t. 


100 required to put it on before she left Mos- 
00 

cow. The local governor insisted upon 
lent obedience to his order, and Miss Liuba- 
lent ‘ tovitch persisted in refusal. I do not 

know the reason for her obstinacy, but, 
mn as convicts are not always supplied with 


<r new clothing, and are sometimes com- 
pelled to put on garments which have 
already been worn by others, and which 
are foul and full of vermin, it is not dif- 
ficult to suggest a number of good rea- 
sons for objecting to such a change. 
The chief of police and the officer of the 
convoy were finally directed to use force. 
In their presence, and that of half a 
dozen other men, three or four soldiers 
seized the poor girl and attempted to 
take off her clothes. She resisted, and 
there followed a horrible scene of vio- 
lence and unavailing self-defense. Her 
lips were cut in the contest and her face 
covered with blood, but she continued to 
resist as long as she had strength. In 
spite of her cries, appeals, and struggles, 
she was finally overpowered, stripped 
naked, under the eyes of six or eight 
men, and forcibly reclothed in the coarse 
convict dress. Now,’ I said, ‘suppose 
that all this had occurred in your pres- 
ence ; suppose that this bleeding, defense- 
less, half-naked girl had appealed to you 
for protection and had thrown herself in- 
to your arms ; suppose that it had been 
your daughter—would you still have re- 
fused to interfere by an act of violence ?’ 

“ He was silent. His eyes filled with 
tears as his imagination pictured to him 
the horror of such a situation, but for a 
moment he made no reply. Finally, he 
said, ‘Do you know absolutely that that 
thing was done?’ 

“*No,’ I said, ‘because I did not 
see it done ; but I have it from two eye- 
witnesses, one of them a lady in whose 
statements I put implicit trust, and the 
other an officer of the exile administra- 
tion. They saw it and they told me.’~ 

‘‘ Again he was silent. Finally, ignor- 
ing my direct question as to what he 
personally would have done in such a 
case, Count Tolstoi said: ‘Even under 
such circumstances violence would not 
be justifiable. Let us analyze that situ- 
ation carefully. I will grant, for the 
sake of argument, that the local governor 
who ordered the act of violence was an 
ignorant man, a cruel man, a brutal man 
—what you will ; but he probably had 
an idea he was doing his duty ; he prob- 
ably believed that he was enforcing a 
law of the Government, to which he ow- 
€d obedience and service. You sudden- 
ly appear and set yourself up as a judge 


in the case ; you assume that he is not 
doing his duty—that he is committing 
an act of unjustifiable violence; and 
then, with strange inconsistency, you pro- 
ceed to aggravate and complicate the 
evil by Yourself committing another act 
of unjustifiable violence. One wrong 
added to another wrong does not make 
a right; it merely extends the area of 
wrong. Furthermore, your resistance, 
in order to be effective—in order to ac- 
complish anything—must be directed 
against the soldiers who are committing 
the assault. But those soldiers are not 
free agents ; they are subject to military 
discipline and are acting under orders 
which they dare not disobey. To pre- 
vent the execution of the orders you 
must kill or maim two or three of the 
soldiers—that is, kill or wound the only 
parties to the transaction who are cer- 
tainly innocent, who are manifestly act- 
ing without malice and without evil in- 
tention. Is that just? Is it rational ? 
But, go a step further : Supposethat you 
do kill or wound two or three of the sol- 
diers ; you may or may not thus succeed 
in preventing the completion of the act 
against which your violence is a protest ; 
but, one thing you certainly will do, and 
that is, extend the area of enmity, injus- 
tice, and misery. Every one of the sol- 
diers whom you kill or maim has a 
family, and upon every such family 
you bring grief and suffering which 
would not have come to it but for your 
act. Inthe hearts of perhaps a score of 
people you rouse the anti-Christian and 
anti-social emotions of hatred and re- 
venge, and thus sow broadcast the seeds 
of further violence and strife. At the 
time when you interposed there was only 
one center of evil and suffering. By 
your violent interference you have created 
half a dozen such centers. It does not 
seem to me, Mr. Kennan, that that is the 
way to bring about the reign of peace 
and good-will on earth.’ ” 


HE KEPT HIS WORD. 


The man who is constitutionally in- 
capable of telling the truth is a difficult 
subject to manage. He requires such 
drastic treatment as Colonel Cockerill, 
the managing editor of the New York 
World, once administered to a man who 
never told the truth when a lie would an- 
swer. Cockerill ‘was then editor of a 
struggling weekly in a Western town, 
and one morning a fellow walked into 
the office, saying, “If you’ll send me your 
paper, I’ll bring you a load of wood next 
week.” The editor suggested that he 
would prefer to see the wood first. 


‘Oh, that’ll be all right,” said the sub- 
scriber. ‘Just send me your paper, 
and” — 

“See here. How am I to know 
that you are going to keep your word ?” 


‘‘Kasy enough. If that load of wood 
aint here by next Saturday, you’ll know 
that I’m dead. If I’m livin’, I’ll bring 
it myself, or Ill send it, one or 
t’other.” 

“All right. 
take the wood.” 

The paper was_sent. A week passed, 
and no wood came. Another week went 
by, and still no wood. 

The editor wrote a glowing obituary 
of his delinquent subscriber. He paid 
a touching eulogy to his manliness and 
integrity. 

He said that his word was his bond, 
and that in all his dealings he was relia- 
bility and honesty personified. There 
was not a degree of praise and exalta- 
tion that the editor did not use upon his 
subject. 

The next morning Editor Cockerill, 
looking through the office window, saw 
the ‘‘corpse” approaching, with fire in 
his eye and a copy of the paper in his 
hand. The editor suddenly became 
busy. The door opened. In walked 
Mr. Delinquent. 

‘Say, there !” he exclaimed. 

The editor turned, and started in 


I’ll send the paper, and 


amazement. ‘What! saidhe. ‘You 
alive? I thought you were dead. Let 
me congratulate you.” 

“Of course I’m alive. What do you 


mean by this infernal article in your 
paper 

“Oh, that ?” said the editor, blandly. 
‘“‘That? Why, you told me that if the 
load of wood you promised wasn’t here 
in a week, you’d be dead, and I took 
you for a man of your word.” 

The fire faded out of the delinquent’s 
eye, and going closer to the desk, he 
said, ‘‘See here, young feller, it’s no use 
tryin’ to get ahead of you. I'll bring 
that wood next Monday, if it rains brim- 
stone and pitchforks.” 


And for once in his life he kept his 
word.— Youth’s Companion. 


DAMAGING EveRY OrGAN.—The va- 
rious membranes in which brain, bones, 
muscles and every organ of the body 
are enclosed, are the filters that pick out 
for each part the minute particles of food 
appropriate to it, on whose integrity all 
the wonderful but silent work uf building 
the body depends. Upon these impor- 
tant tissues, alcohol exerts a direct per- 
verting force. It produces in them a 
thickening, a shrinking, and an _inactiv- 
ity, from which structural degeneration 
ensues, and, in the end, serious organic 
changes.— Dr. Benjamin W. Richard- 
80n. 


_ Write six ciphers in a line and they 
amount to nothing. Put the figure 1 
before them, and they amount to a mill- 
ion. All human talents and possessions 
are but ciphers until you put the name 
of Jesus at the head of them. Then 
they make their owner a millionaire for 
heaven.—Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 


INDIAN LANDS IN SEVERALTY. 


To make citizens of the Indians and 
settle them on lands in severalty is the 
only way to civilize them, Mr. Henry 
George may not agree with us, but to hold 
lands in common long experience has 
shown to be the: most certain way to 
keep a race in: barbarism and in pauper- 
ism. The Indians cannot advance un- 
til their tribal relations are destroyed, 
and until they have individual ownership 
of their lands and are citizens. Until 
then they cannot have a fair chance. 
Secretary Lamar rightly says: ‘After 
incorporating into our body _ politic 
4,000,000 of blacks in a state of slavery, 
and investing them with citizenship and 
suffrage, we need not strain at the gnat 
of 260,000 Indians. It would only be 
an additional morsel, and a very small 
one.” It is reported in our Washington 
dispatches that, on one or two of the 
reservations so far heard from, some of 
the Indians oppose the Allotment law. 
We hope it will be explained to them by 
their agents that they have no choice in 
the matter. Congress, in the law, di- 
rects that lands in severalty shall be set 
apart for them ; and in case any Indian, 
after four years, has not claimed or chos- 
en his allotment, the law commands the 
»Secretary of the Interior to cause-a choice 
to be made for him—that is to say, the 
law is compulsory ; and it should be ex- 
plained to the Indians that those who 
refuse to make choice at once of their 
individual farms will have to take later 
from the poorer lands which will be left 
after sensible members of their tribe 
have been settled. But we do not fear 
any refusal by the Indians, except where 
they have been permitted, contrary to 
law, to lease their lands to cattle-men. 
Wherever they have done this they will 


| be moved to oppose the allotment sys- 


tem. But the remedy lies with the In- 
terior Department. It has only to re- 
voke the unlawful leases and expel the 
cattle-men, and the Indians will be quite 
ready to obey the requirement of Con- 
gress.— Herald for May. 


AN OLD FARMER’S SLATE. 
Writing about improvements reminds 


me that a farmer does not always think 
of what is needful, and may be done 


when leisure times occur, and it recalls 
to my mind the practice of a large and 


successful farmer, who, at his death, left 
his affairs in a prosperous condition and 
his premises in complete order. His 
neighbors often wondered at the ease 
with which he conducted his operations. 
He never hurried, but the right thing 
was always done at the right time, and 
his work never lagged. The improve- 
ment he made was in odd spells when 
the routine of regular farm work was 
broken by rainy weather, or after finish- 
ing the work on a crop, and while wait- 
ing for another to get to the proper stage. 
He kept a large slate hanging in the 
kitchen where all his workmen could see 
it, and whenever a job occurred to him 
he noted it on the slate. For instance, 
some of his entries ran thus: “‘ Make a 
gate for the brook lot.” ‘Clean out the 
ditch in the wheat-field.” ‘Lay a new 
floor on the scaffold over the barn floor.”’ 
‘‘ Bury the large stone in the middle lot.” 
*‘Get some whitened trees to mill for 
making garden fence pickets.” 
shade trees along the roadside.” ‘ Dig 
the alders out of the fence-corners, and 
look after the wild mustard that came 
up where the threshing-machine stood in 
the field last year.”” Inthis way his slate 
was filled, and, if a leisure half-day oc- 
curred, his men all had plenty of work; 
and, if the master happened to be absent, 
the slate told the workmen what to do. 
After a time it was his custom to lay out 
the day’s work on a slate each evening 


‘previous, and when a job was finished 


the record was erased. ‘To get the slate 


clean was the ambition of the workmen. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


Beware of the daughter of pride—en- 
thusiasm. Give no place to a heated 
imagination. Do not hastily ascribe 
things to God. Do not easily suppose 


| dreams, voices, impressions, visions, or 


revelations to be from God. They may 
be from him, they may be from nature, 
they may be from the devil. I advise 
you never to use the words “wisdom,” 
“reason” or “knowledge” in the way of 
reproach. On the contrary, pray that 
you yourself may abound in them more 
and more. If you mean wordly wisdom, 
useless knowledge, false reasoning, say 
so, and throw away the chaff, but not the 
wheat. One general inlet to enthusiasm 
is expecting the ends without the means. 
Some have been ignorant of this device 
of Satan. ‘They have left off searching 
the Scriptures. Others thought they had 
not so much need of hearing, and so 
grew slack in attending the morning 
preaching. I say yet again, beware of 
enthusiasm. Such is the imagining ’ you 
have the gift of prophesying or of dis- 
cerning of spirits, which I do not believe 
one of you have; no, nor ever had yet, 
Beware of judging people to be either 
right or wrong by your own feelings, 
This is no scriptural way of judging. 
Oh, keep close to the “law and the testi- 
mony.” — Wesley. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt is one of the un- 
compromising total abstinence men of 
New York. A row of stores is to be 
built this summer on a site opposite the 
Grand Central Depot. Of course, the 
situation makes the place desirable for 
restaurants to catch travelers, but no 
rum is to be sold there, and young Van- 
derbilt has provided in the deeds for per- 
petual prohibition of the liquor traffic, so 
far as that two hundred feet of street is 
concerned. 


|the late Horace Mann of educational 


‘s Plant. 


hour in the day. 


| and every twentieth a Lutheran. 


tons! 


Baptist, now. seventy-nine yeags of age, 


The facts about the authorship and 
composition of the story ‘Juanita, a Ro- 


Ago,” give the book an interest aside 
from that which is given to it by the art 
of the author. Mary Mann, widow of 


celebrity, and sister of Miss Peabody, 
well known in philanthropic and kinder- 
garten circles, many years ago spent 
some time in Cuba, and became con- 
versant with real facts illustrating the 
workings of the slave system. These 
she wrought up in the vivid story just 
named, | 
all this long time, but now sees the light 
after the personages whom the author 
knew have passed away, and she herself 
also. It has not the advantage of an au- 
dience eager for it, as the novel of Mrs. 
Stowe had, but the scenes were drawn to 
the life by a skillful pen, and the tale 
touches the soul with its tragedy. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 


RECEIVED AND NOTED.—Do you see 
Child and State, a journal devoted to 
child-saving? Fifty cents a year will 
make you know what the Boys and 
Girls’ Aid Society in this city is doing. 
Our Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety has sent us samples of the vesper 
services prepared by Dr. Duryea. They 
look attractive. The second number 
of the Writer, published at Boston, is 
here. It is intended for literary workers. 
$1.00 yearly. The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago and Boston, 
send in Supplementary Reading Series 
“The Story without an End” and “ The 
Palace of Vanity,” both translations, one 
from the German and the other from the 
French ; also Primary Fridays, original 
and selected recitations for the little 
ones, and copies of their periodicals, 
primary, intermediate and grammar, to 
furnish reading-matter for schools. 
The Open Court, published at Chicago, 
is a very neat-looking fortnightly, devot- 
ed to establishing ethics and religion on 
a scientific basis. $3.00 yearly.———The 
Aurora, published in this city by Bacon 
& Co., has a good deal of well-selected 
and original matter. The magazine is’ 
furnished at a very low price—$1.50 
yearly. 


OUR CHURCHES. 


Four years ago we presented statistics 
showing that our \churches, not including 
several denominational fragments, inde- 
pendent congregations, the )Jews or the 
Mormons, had 115,610 churches, 81,717 
ministers, and 17,267,178 members. 
The totals for the same bodies are now 
132,435 churches, 91,g1I ministers, 
and 19,018,977 members. We do not 
claim that the figures are in all cases ex- 
act. Unfortunately, the science of sta- 
tistics has not been brought to perfection 
in all our churches. Estimates have, in 
some instances, to take the place of act- 
ual count; but the returns, as a whole, 
are to be relied upon as closely approxi- 
mating the truth. No deduction has 
been made for members in mission fields 
abroad; but, on the other hand, the 
Methodist statistics of members do not 
include the ministers, and the Congre- 
gational statistics do not include 
the missionary membership of the 
American Board. If the exact figures 
could be known, it is quite as likely that 
they would be smaller than those we 
have given, 

The gains of the four years are mag- 
nificent. The net increase of members 
is 1,631,799. That is, the churches 
have in this period not only received 
enough ‘new members to make good 
their losses by death, discipline and oth- 
erwise, but to increase the number of 
professing members by over sixteen hun- 
dred thousand. This allows, as will be 
noticed, only a comparatively slight gain 
to the Roman Catholic Church.  Six- 
teen hundred thousand increase in four 
years is at the rate of 407,949 a year, or 
I,117 every day in the year, or 46 every 


The increase in churches has been 
15,325. This means a gain of 3,831 
every year, and more than ten every day. 
The increase of ministers is 9,694, 
which is about twelve per cent., and is 
at the rate of 6% a day, or 2,423 a year. 
The table of net gains shows that the 
Methodist family is at the head of the 
list, with Baptists second, the Lutherans 
third, the Presbyterians fourth, the Epis- 
copalians fifth and the Congregationalists 
sixth. The order is a little different if 
the various families be arranged accord- 
ing to present strength in numbers. 
The Methodists are first, the Roman 
Catholics second, the Baptists third, the 
Presbyterians fourth, the Latherans fifth, 
the Congregationalists sixth and the Epis- 
copalians seventh. Of the 19,018,977 
communicants, nearly every fourth com- 
municant is a Methodist, every fifth a 
Baptist, every seventeenth a Presbyterian, 
More 
than 132,000 churches, almost 92,000 
nfinisters, and over 19,000,000 members, 
in a population of less than sixty mill- 
What a mighty force in the edu- 
cation, civilization and elevation of our 
country! Inspired and guided by the 
Spirit of God, united in bonds of Chris- | 
tian fellowship, this mighty force must 
be irresistible.— Independent. 


Fifty-five years ago the Rev. S. F. 
Smith, now D.D., wrote ‘‘ My Country, 
’Tis of Thee.” May 16th,- this worthy 


in Chicago by the Ladies’ Grand Army 


but still remarkably hale, was entertained 


of the Republic. He wasa classmate of 


Literary and Educational. | 


mance of Real Life in Cuba Fifty Years | 


It has lain in manuscript for | 


‘PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


| Oliver Wendell Holmes. | | 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


GREAT 


Auction ‘Sale 
RESIDENCE LOTS 


PACIFIC GROVE, 


MONTEREY, OALs, |} 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 

Tuesday, at 1 P. M., June 28, 1887 

Wednesday, at 10a.m, - June 29, 1887 


BY ORDER OF THE 


Terms of Sale: 


ONE-FOURTH OASH; balance in three 
equal payments, due in six, twelve and eight- 
een months, with interest at the low rate of 
6 per cent. per annum. 


NOTICE.—In order to accommodate the 
large number of persons who will attend this 
sale, the Southern Pacific Company will run a 


special 
Excursion Train to Monterey 
ON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1887, 


Leaving San Francisco at 7 A. M., and stopping 
at principal intermediate stations. 


ROUND-TRIP TIOKETS FOR THIS TRAIN 


$3.00. 


Good for return on Special Excursion Train 
leaving Monterey at 5:30 P m., June 28th, and 
on the regular trains June 29th, 30th, and 
July 1st and 2d. 


This sale will be conducted by 8S. W. Fergus- 
son, Manager, and C. CO. Thayer, Auctioneer, 
of the Southern California Land and Immi- 
gration Company. 


For maps, catalogues and other information, 
apply at the offices of the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Land Immigration Co. 


No. 10 California St., Room J7, 


eo ANDi 


321 Montgomery St., - 
SAN FRANOISCO, - 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Cal.State Fair, 


the World to 
produce its Equal ! 


3 
THE 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Bar. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


Per To. Per tm. 


John Henderson, Jr, 


180 STREET, - Mason, 
Telephone 5067, 
Werear Lowest Rars. 


ImMEDIATE DELIAERY, 
ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


eee AND... 


BOARDING STABLE. . 

GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 
taste: STOCK constantly on hand. 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 

Send trial order. | 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction eusranteed. Hay and erain forsale, | 


eureand its attendants, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation and Piles, that 


Pills 


have become so famous. They act 
speedily and gently on he digestive 
organs, giving them tone and vigor to 
; assimilate food. Nogriping or nausea. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


Piso’s Rem for Catarrh is the 
Une, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH. 


H 


THE BEST 


THE CHEAPEST. 


The following well-known Implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the . 

HIGHEST HONORS | 
In every competitive contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


—! 


= 


The Shuttler Wagon 
Ts the best in the world. 


— 
— 


Hodges’ Haine aines’ Header. 


~ 


HAWLEY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, OCulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 
In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. — 


OS” SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE CoO. 
SAN FRANOISCO. 


After Forty years’ . 
experience in the 
of more 
han One Hun 

Thousand for patents in 
the United States and coune- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 

rmany, and all other countries. Theire 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms RA | 
reasonable. No charge for examination of m 

or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained t Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most {nfluential 
pewspaper of its kind published in the wor 

e advantages of such a notice every patentee 
lerge'and splendidly illustrated newapa 
is large an en ustrated n 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, von ie 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scie 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, 
other departments of industrial progress, 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patenteés and title of every invention paten 
each Try four months for one dollar. 
y all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write te 

Muna & Oo., publishers of Scientific Americaa, 
961 Broadway, New York. ' 


. Handbook about patents mailed free, 
Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- - 


tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
ability free of Chaver and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County. City or 


SNOW & CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


OUNDRYCO 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH 1500 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, = 


120 Front St., San Francisco 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


B® VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
AnD Prats for (HURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalorue. 

H. McSHAN 
Mention this paver. 


_MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
Waist TRUY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, Forin rethaw halfacentury 
noted fur superiority over all others. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, June 22, 1887. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. BULLETIN. 


Mrs. C. B. Buell is attending many 
State conventions of the W. C. T. U. in 
the West. 


Governor St. John said, at the Cooper 
Institute meeting, June 7th, that “the W. 
C. T. U. was the greatest organization in 
the world.” 


Mrs. Margaret E. Parker has been 
making a tour of the San Juan valley, 
California, organizing and strengthening 
the UG 

Dr. Kate C. Bushnell is in New Jer- 
sey, lecturing on the White Cross move- 
ment, and recently addressed a Confer- 
ence in New York on that subject. 


The Michigan House passed the Sen- 
ate bill providing that text-books con- 
taining instruction about the use and ef- 
fect of alcohol shall be used in the pri- 
mary schools. 


Mrs. M. M. Snell, a leader in the W. 
C. T. U. of Massachusetts, has been 
chosen editor of the Sword and Shield, 
published at Jackson, in place of Rod- 
erick D. Gambrell, lately assassinated. 


_ By invitation of Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, 
who conducts the Sunday-school Assem- 
bly at Crete, Kan., Miss Alice M. Guern- 
sey, editor of the Young Crusader, has 
charge of the W. C. T. U. Training- 
school. 


Mrs. Martha J. Tunstall, President of 
Indian Territory W. C. T. U., and her- 
self a Cherokee, has recently organized 
fifteen local unions, most of them con- 
sisting, as she writes, “of both white and 
red.”’ 


The International Temperance Con- 


gress will be held at Zurich, Switzerland, 
on the oth and roth of September. Mrs. 
Mary B. Willard and Miss Charlotte 
Gray will, it is expected, be delegates 
from the World’s W. C. T. U. 


The powerful temperance story by 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, entitled 
“Jack,” and published in the June Cen- 
tury, is attracting great attention in W. 
C. T. U. circles, and it is expected it 
will have a wide circulation. 


Miss Charlotte Gray of London, Eng., 
National Organizer of the World’s W. C. 
T. U., who is now in this country, will 
make a trip to the West, speaking at sev- 
eral points, and attending the Lake Bluff 
Convocation, July 6th to the 18th. 


Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss 
Anna Gordon left, on June 13th, fora 
trip to the provinces of Manitoba, where 
they will holda W. C. T. U. Temperance 
Convention for the far Northwest. They 
will stop at St. Paul, Duluth, Bismarck, 
Fargo, and other leading towns en route. 


The W. C. T. U. of Massachusetts 
sent an earnest personal letter to each 
member of the House of Representatives, 
urging his presence, attention and vote 
in favor of the Constitutional Prohibitory 
Amendment at the special session called 
for the consideration of that measure. 


Woman’s Decoration Day was observ- 
ed by interesting exercises in the W. C. 
T. U. Parlors, New York. The women 
of the South were, perhaps, for the first 
time, remembered with honorable men- 
tion of their heroism during the great 
struggle. 


The birthday of Miss Jennie Cassedy, 
Superintendent of Flower Missions of the 
W. C. T. U., is June gth, and it is now 
celebrated in twenty-six States and three 
Territories with religious services in hos- 
pitals, infirmaries and prisons, at which 
time a bouquet of flowers, to which is at- 
tached a text of Scripture, and tied with 
a white ribbon, goes to each inmate of 
the institution. The purpose is not to 
give flowers to convicts, but by them to 
open the way for the gospel. Miss Cas- 
sedy, whose home is in Louisville, Ky., 


sister of Ben Cassedy, once con- 


nected with the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. She has been a helpless invalid for 
twenty years, and for eight years has not 
been lifted from her couch. 


The Hebrew Technical Institute in 
New York has just dedicated its new 
school and workshop building, which is 
of brick, four stories high, and connected 
with the Institute proper. It has a 
foundry and moulders’ workshop, a ma- 
chine-shop, shops for carpentry, joining 
and wood-turning, and wood-carving. 


Power is supplied by a twenty-five-horse- . 


power engine. It is stated that there are 
no mechanics among the Jews, for the 
reason that the trades have been univer- 
sally closed to them until aod came to 
free America. | 


Some Church of ‘Hngieod clergymen 
propose to introduce a bill into the House 
of Commons next year providing for 
greater liberty for clergymen and non- 
conformist ministers to preach in others’ 
pulpits. In the meantime, arrangements 
are to be made, if possible, for the deliv- 
ery on a given day of religious lectures 
by non-conformists in the naves of sever- 
al churches. Efforts are to be made for 
the participation of one or more Presby- 
terian chaplains in the jubilee services 
in Westminster Abbey. _ 


Dr. Oscar Lentz, the eminent scientist, 
has lately returned to Europe, after trav- 
eling on foot across the African Conti- 
nent, through regions literally reeking 
with marsh fevers, agues and small-pox. 
During the entire journey he enjoyed 
robust health, and not once felt the need 
of medicine. Nota drop of alcoholic 
liquor passed his lips. Rice, chicken 
and tea formed his staple fare, and | 
dressed entirely’ in flannel. 


| Bread). 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 3. 
By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


THE INFANT JESUS. 


INTRODUCTION.—This lesson leads us 
once more into the study of the greatest 
of all characters, beginning with his birth 
at Bethlehem. His miraculous coming 
into the world constitutes an infinitely 
important link in the great chain of events 
which make an unassailable foundation 
for the Christian religion. Looking back 
still further, we see this same Jesus slain 
from the foundation of the world. _Won- 
deringly we contemplate the Incarnation. 

(V. 1) Prophecy‘made it necessary that 
Jesus should be born in Bethlehem. So, 
1891 years ago he was born, in the city 
of David, six miles south of Jerusalem. 


‘Our Anno Domini is four years at fault, 


as painstaking research has clearly shown. 
It had been predicted that the “sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet until Shiloh 
come” (Gen. xlix: 10). At this time the 
“sceptre ” was waning in Judea, which, 
indeed, was only a Roman province at 
best, but was allowed considerable au- 
tonomy. In a large sense, Herod might 
be called king. This Herod was an 


Idumean, a descendent of Ishmael, and 


true to his birthright. He was a very 
politic ruler ; loyal to Czesar, shrewd in 
his dealings with the Jews, having rebuilt 
for them a magnificent temple, and in- 
tensely loyal to himself. By a royal 
decree concerning taxation, it became 
necessary for Joseph and Mary to jour- 
ney to Bethlehem, the city of their ances- 
tor David, there to be enrolled. Thus, 


in the most natural, yet providential, way 


the birth of the Son of God takes place 
in Bethlehem, according to prophecy 
(Micah v: 2). The appearance of the 
Magi lends a dramatic interest. 

(V. 2) These three men came asking, 
‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? ” —a startling question. Jerusa- 
lem, the city of God, was ignorant of the 
Advent! The temple that should have 
been ablaze with glory, the city that 
should have been jubilant, were ignorant 
of the great event. It furnishes a sad 
commentary on the religion of that day. 
Strangers come announcing to God’s 
chosen people that the Messiah is come. 
No star announces to Jerusalem that the 
King is born ; indeed, the star is invisi- 
ble even to the three wise men while 
they are in the city; this fact seems sig- 
nificant. ‘If the light which is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
There has been no little speculation con- 
cerning the star ; an untrammeled faith 
has no difficulty in seeing a miraculous 
appearance, star-like, sufficiently near the 
earth for actual guiding purposes (v: 9). 
Who these wise men were is undeter- 
mined. They have been variously as- 
signed to surrounding countries, have 
even been called kings, and names have 
been given them. The realm of mere 
conjecture, however, rarely yields much 
profit to the ordinary investigator. But 
why should these wise men know so 
much of the significance of the star, and 
yet be ignorant of the prophecies. May 
they not have been descendants of the 
Jews of the Dispersion ? 

(V. 3) Herod and all Jerusalem were 
troubled ; Herod, because his throne, or 
rather, the succession, was endangered ; 
kings are always jealous of rivals. Her- 
od well knew of the long-expected King. 
Were the people troubled because, ap- 
parently, they had been left out of the 
heavenly confidence ? or because it por- 
tended further political troubles and possi- 
ble bloodshed ? The shepherds and the 
Magi were preferred before the magnates 
of the temple, and the people of the great 
city ! 

(V. 4) Herod, alarmed and aroused, 
inquires, not of individuals, but of the 
entire priestly body. As a body, they 
would know all the details concerning 
the Messiah’s coming, and their answers 
to his questions would be by authority. 
What an intense interest Herod suddenly 
develops in the word of prophecy ! 

(V. 5) To Herod’s question demand- 
ing where “ Christ should be born,” they 
readily answer, “Bethlehem” (House of 
Itis quite probable that every 
man of the assembly could give the 
prophecy with all correctness ; they did 
not lack for knowledge, which, however 
good, may forever fall short of the ‘ one 
thing needful.” Yet there were some in 
Jerusalem who had not ‘* bowed the knee 
to Baal.”” By divine prescience, Sim- 
eon and Anna recognized the Messiah in 
the infant Jesus when he was brought to 
the temple; but how many of that 
priestly throng must we suppose, though 
filled with the letter of the law, had little 
knowledge of its spirit ? 

(V. 6) Here is given the prophecy as 
to the Messiah’s birthplace. This proph- 
ecy announces in part the Messiah’s 
mission —to ‘shepherd his_ people 
Israel”; if a king, therefore a ruler; 
but a shepherd as well. The reproach of 
littleness is taken away from Bethlehem ; 
‘‘and thou, Bethlehem, art not the least 
among the princes of Judah.” Christ 
added to littleness always makes great- 
ness. Insignificance is exalted to a 
throne in Christ Jesus (Rev. t: 6). | 

(V. 7) Now Herod, the original “fox,” 
becomes diplomatic. He is very much 
interested in the star; inquires diligently, 
carefully, concerning its appearance; has 
a private interview with the strangers; 
possibly, entertains them sumptuously. 
One may diligently investigate in the 
realm of truth, and, in so doing, only add 
“fuel to his hate.” Herod inquires of 
honest men, and receives the very truth; 
what -he learns only instigates him to 
commit one of the foulest deeds on rec- 
ord. 

(V. 8) Learning all he could, the king 
sends his guests away with parting in- 


junctions that the child-Messiah being 
found, he must have immediate informa- 
tion. The king is anxious to ‘‘worship” 
the new-born King himself. So Absa- 
lon wished to “worship” in Hebron, 
though he was on the point of leading a 
rebellious force against the ‘Lord’s 
anointed.” 

_(V. 9) The wise men, resuming their 
journey, are led again by the star, which 
‘went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” How 
such language could be applied to a star 
or constellation so far away in space as 
by no means to indicate some special 
spot on earth seems inconceivable. Sim- 
ple faith rejoices in believing this star to 
have been a special heavenly visitant. 

(V. 10) The language is notably em- 
phatic. ‘They rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy.” Did they have a sense of 
loss—of being deserted—while they were 
in the great city? The tendencies of a 
populous, mammon-loving city are al- 
ways demoralizing. God’s own illumina- 
tion of the way of all wise men is un- 
speakably to be preferred to the hospi- 
talities of worldly kings and communi- 
ties. 
tient plodding, but the ‘Star’ is over- 
head. 

(V. 11) These wise men, reaching 
their destination, ‘fell down and _ wor- 
shiped” the infant Jesus. These are 
notable men, have journeyed a long dis- 
tance, have been treated with courtesy 


and distinction on the way, even by a 


king, and behold them worshiping an in- 
fant cradled in abject poverty! Whata 
shock is this to anything but the true 
wisdom !_ Will not these three men rise 
up in judgment with the Queen of the 
South and with the Ninevites against far 
more favored people? They presented 
gifts ; thus, they made it possible for the 
holy family to make an expensive jour- 
ney into Egypt. Magi are wanted in 
these days, that gifts of gold, etc., may 
enable the gospel, in living form, to pen- 
etrate the Egypt of spiritual darkness 
that belts the world. 

.(V. 12) The wily Herod was thwarted 
by a dream. A little later his diabolism 
was similarly thwarted, when Joseph, in 
a dream, was directed to fly into Egypt. 
It is fool-hardihood to scheme against 
God. 

SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


1. God is no respecter of persons. 
The wise men of the East were preferred 
to the Jews, because they were wiser than 
the children of light. As the Saviour 
said, ‘““There were numerous lepers in 
Israel in the time of Elisha, but only 
Naaman, the foreigner, was cleansed. 
Also, there were numerous widows in Is- 
rael in Elijah’s time, but unto none of 
them was he sent, but rather to a widow 
of Sarepta. 

2. A religion, originally acceptable to 
God, may so degenerate into formalism 
as to be a mere travesty, possessing the 
form, void of the power. The temple 
worship appears in the main, in Herod’s 
time, to have been a splendid formalism. 
Such a religion is not without its power, 
but it is spiritual debauchery. ‘This tem- 
ple had been built by a wicked king, 
whose main object was to gain favor 
with the leaders of his subjects; that 
made Herod, in some degree, the head 
of the Church. Christian churches suf- 
fer in proportion as godlessness builds 
the edifice and stands its sponsor. 

3. Most wonderfully, God had pre- 
served the scepter in Judah, according 
to prophecy. Not one jot or tittle of the 
law or prophets could fail. If Christ be 
not the Messiah—the scepter, having de- 
parted from Judah long since—then is 
prophecy at fault. No Messiah has ap- 
peared since Christ; none came before 
him ; Jesus is the Christ. 

4. If the infant Jesus may be wor- 
shiped by Magi, and receive gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, how much 
may and should we, having a mature 
Christ of worldwide renown, unapproach- 
ed inthe majesty of regal and divine 
power, present such gifts as indicate our 
loyalty to the Sovereign of all ! 


A CRITICISM. 


The Watchman (Chicago), organ of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the country, says of the lunches pro- 
vided in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Hall, at the time of the Inter- 
national Convention in this city: ‘“ The 
tables were well filled with provisions of 


all kinds, beautifully decorated with the 


choicest of flowers, and attended by la- 
dies who served our every want without 
delay or confusion. It was not a lunch, 
but a good dinner, far better than some 
of us get at home. All honor to the 
ladies for their self-sacrificing efforts for 
our comfort and enjoyment! We should 
not be surprised if some were invited to 
live, in the near future, in other cities.”’ 
The Watchman says, again: ‘ The 
generous hospitality the good friends in 
San Francisco were forward to offer in 
enthusiastic welcome before and in beau- 
tiful excursions after the convention— 
such abounding and self-forgetting pro- 
vision for their gratification nobody of 
the Association delegates ever before en- 
joyed. ‘To venture a criticism at this 
point will seem ungracious ; but, for the 
sake of the cause and its future, we de- 
sire to express our honest conviction that 
a better course would have been to have 
expended the same energy and effort 
upon preparations and- arrangements 
which had for their object not the gratifi- 
cation of the delegates, but the better use 
of them in parlor conferences, Sunday 
meetings, and other methods tried and 
found helpful in the experience of our 
best conventions. There was a decided 
deficiency at this point in the San Fran- 
cisco Convention. Good as was the ith- 
pression made upon that city, it would 


It is the way of simplicity and pa- 


| Voices ot Nature, 4c 


have been bettered and deepened had 
the delegates been more enterprisingly 
used upon lines that were entirely ies 
ticable.” 


In London, June 15th, at the sale of | 


Lord Crawford’s library, the Mazarine, 
otherwise known as the Gutenberg Bible, 
the earliest book printed with movable 
metal types, in the original oak boards, 
was put up at £650 and sold for 
42,650. Tyndale’s Pentateuch, in black 
letter, brought £225, and ‘Tyndale’ . 


New Testament, in black letter, 4 230. 


Miles Coverdale’s Bible, in English black 


letter, with woodcuts, the first Bible | 


printed, brought £ 226. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


THE Paci¥Fic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of THe Paotric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to | 


newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing-in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist..... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 

Bazar...... voce th 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine......... ... 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... . 3.00 65.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age..... 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 ye 
4.00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 


LOVELY ART ROOMS. 


The first time you are down Bush street 
go to the warerooms of the California Fur- 
niture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
and look at the exquisite art rooms this firm 
has added to its house. There are three—a 
parlor, dining and bedroom, arranged in 
gorgeous style, giving a fine view of their 
rich and newly received goods in furniture, 


drapings, etc. 


St. Nicholas has astrongly sateloida flavor, 
appropriate to the Fourth of July. The 
tourist of to-day, whether in English coun- 
try with Stockton, in Norway with Boyesen, 
or at home in America, is not completely 
equipped without his camera, his outfit and 
—a knowledge of their use. Alexander 
Black, an amateur with a professional’s ex- 
perience, gives, in ‘‘The Amateur Camera,” 
some useful hints to his fellow-amateurs who 
have not his experience—the sort of advice 
that is not found in the books. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier of 
the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. — 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


At the warerooms of the California Fur- 
niture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
they are showing bedroom sets in ash and 
mahogany cheaper than ever. Now is the 
time to see them. 


The ‘‘King of Soaps,” advertised in anoth- 
er column, is a most excellent article. We 
are using both the toilet and washing soap 
with entire satisfaction. Besides, it is a Cal- 
ifornia production. Send 10 cents for sam- 
ple bar. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Pacirric. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Those of our readers who buy supplies in 
this city would do well to send to Smith’s 
Cash Store, 115 and 117 Clay street, for their 
new catalogue of prices, now ready. 


Notice the removal of the very enterpris- 
ing firm, G. G. Wickson & Co., to a large 
store, 3 Front street, near Market street. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c. 


THE NEW 


MUSIC BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


UsICAL PEOPLE, o on their iravel-, are | 


invited to call at the various stores of 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Boston, New York aud 
Fhiladelphia, or at Lyon & Healy’s, Chicago, 
to examine the very superior Music Bovuks 
brought out during the lastiew months. 
Piano Classi«s. S$leach. 
Young People’s Classics for Piano | Refined 
Seng Classics, & pieas- 
Song Classics for Low Voices, ] ing. 


‘Good Old songs We Used to Sing, $1.25. 


115 Songs. 
Part Songs and Gices, $1. Emerson. Fine. 
Anthems of Praise, $1. Emerson. Fine. 
Royal Singer, $1. A royal singing-class book. 


Voices of Each 85 cents. For 
Sunday-schools. 


Fo:est Jubilee Band, 40c | 4004: easy, new 


New Plora's Festival,4vc Cantatas. 
Life of Liszt. $1.25 New Bi- 
New Life of Mendelssohn,$1.50 § ographies. 


Booxs ror PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H DITSUN & OO., t67 Broadway, N. Y. 


San Francisco,C dl 
RLU Donald 


Oldest Chartered 
Commercial Bank 


On THe Paciric ¢ Coast. 


CaritAL, ~ $1.000.000.00 
Surplus. * 550.000.00 


$3.872.539.00 


San F rancisco, dan .1, 1887. 
ASSETS: 


1 $2,609,431 97 
Real Estate—Taken for Debt 35,656 27 


Land Gas and 


Bank Stocks, etc. ......-.--- 32,923 35 
Due from Solvent Banks. 5545847 07 
Money on Hand........---- 489,680 58 

$3,872,539 
LIABILITIES. 
Surplus Fund “350,000 00 
tors 
Due 168,860 25 


539 24 
usual dividends we have 
to the burplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
friends for past favors and very respectfully request 

a continuation thereof. 
R. H. McDonald, President. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type - Writer. 


THE MECHANIOAL PEN OF THE AGE, 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

Besides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigne, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 


chines being but attempts to share success and 


profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & cO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKET S§8. F. 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home Crecte, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

rice of nearly two thousand useful articles 
| Bent free to any address, on eas 


BOOKS 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen — y 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D: signing, Engraving 
and of Monograms, Crests and 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


| 868 MARKET ST.,_ - 


Where,.to Buy 


& Largest Music Store on te cat 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLEN CE, FROM 


Leads the World, to the small 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty ih constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders ‘by. mail, 


tS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. 
Fire-Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
glar-Proof. 

SAFES FoR Every PURPOSE. | 
VauLT Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
Locks, STEEL JAIL-WORKE, ETC. 


The best in the werld. A large stock always 
on hand. 

Safes sold on: installments, and second-hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


solicited._£0 


Hall's Safe & Lock Company, 


211 & 213 CALIFORNIA ST., 


C. B. PARCELLS, 
Manager. 


on 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, _ 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


STOVES. 


Ol} $1 to $30 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 « 30 00 
CORE 6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 
65-candle-power Buruers........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


BARGAIN PAGE! 


ON IT WE QUOTE FOR THIS WEEK: Common Fiour. $3 50 bbl; good Flour, $4; best 


country mills roller, $4.75 to $5. Picnic Hams to close out, 6 to 7c.; Shoulders 7c. 
Hams, all grades,kinds and pr:ces. Bone'ess Hams, 12c. Walnutsor Hickory 
Maccaroni or Vermicilli, per box, 7Uc. Pie Fru:t, assort- 
Table Fruit, $1.75 to $2.15. Toilet Soap, long bars, 2) for $1. 


Fat Bacon, 6 to 8e. 
Nuts, :c.; choice mixed Nuts, 12 %c. 
ed, $1.25 per dozen. 


Heavy, 


Baking 


Powder, 4 or 5 kinds at half price, 2ic. ih. Fine ground Pep,er, Ginger, Mustardor Allspice 


1-Ib. Tins, 15 Cents. 


Sardines, 75c. dcz2n. Sugar Peas, String Beans or Succotash, $1.10 per dozen. Axle Grease 


$2 per case of 2 dozen. 
prices to everybody. Address 


Candles, 120 in a box, $1.35. OG™Send for com plete list at wholesale 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


1156 AND 117 CLAY STREET, 


SAN FRANOISOO, CALIFORNIA 


S. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


757 Market St. 


San Hrancisco. 


One full bottle of the paebrated MIKADO 

BY COLOGNE sent free of postage on receipt of 
s0cts, (stamps taken) and if you will mention 
name of this paper we will send you 


a package of 13 Elegant Imported F Frosted and Ponofice FLEMING BROS. not be 


bought anywhere for S0cts). Write your name and 


FREE 
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